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THE  RIGHT  TO  PETITION  GOVERNMENT 

R.  CHESTER  BOWLES,  Price  Admin¬ 
istrator,  lately  has  been  indulging 
in  a  good  deal  of  loose  talk  about  ‘‘pres¬ 
sure  groups”.  He  seems  to  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  incensed  because  a  large  number  of  tele¬ 
grams,  perhaps  25,000  as  reported,  have  been 
sent  to  the  members  of  the  Congress  by,  or  in 
behalf  of,  the  autombile  dealers,  whose  mar¬ 
gins  on  the  sale  of  cars  OPA  proposes  to  cut. 

We  are  hardly  competent  to  discuss  the  costs 
and  the  needs  of  the  automobile  dealers.  That 
is  a  different  line  of  retailing  and  our  only 
knowledge  of  it  has  been  that  of  an  individual 
who  occasionally  has  purchased  new  cars.  The 
automobile  dealers  know  their  own  problems. 

It  does  seem  a  striking  inconsistency,  how¬ 
ever,  for  any  man  in  a  Government  job,  in  this 
land  of  democratic  traditions,  to  censure  other 
American  citizens  for  daring  to  exercise  their 
constitutional  right  to  petition  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

If  any  proposed  action  by  any  Government 
agency  appears  to  any  individual,  or  group  of 
individuals,  as  unfair  or  improper,  it  is  one  of 
the  democratic  foundations  of  our  system  that 
he,  or  they,  shall  be  free  to  speak  out  to  that 
Government.  That  appears  to  be  what  the 
automobile  dealers  have  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  overlook  the 
serious  impropriety  of  any  Government  offi¬ 
cial— a  servant  of  the  people— presuming  to  ad¬ 
monish  any  American  for  doing  what  the 
American  system  provides  he  shall  do. 

The  job  which  Mr.  Bowles  has  tried  to  do 
has  not  been  any  easy  one.  Perhaps  he  has 
made  it  unnecessarily  hard.  All  American 
business  has  been  willing  and  eager  to  help 
him  guard  the  nation  from  a  serious  price  in¬ 
flation,  but  it  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that 
no  business  man  ever  enters  the  portals  of 
OPA  without  immediately  becoming  an  ob¬ 


ject  of  suspicion.  This  attitude— which  Mr. 
Bowles  did  not  initiate  in  OPA  but  which  he 
has  allowed  to  continue— has  made  effective 
cooperation  difficult. 

Doubtless,  it  takes  a  particular  type  of  temp¬ 
erament  to  make  a  good  Federal  Administra¬ 
tor,  who,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  will  be 
subject  to  conflicting  demands  and  proposals 
from  different  groups  of  people.  Such  a  man 
must  be  able  to  keep  his  balance,  to  give  each 
group  at  least  a  modicum  of  justice  and  under¬ 
standing.  Above  all,  he  must  be  patient  and 
able  to  protect  himself  against  the  temptation 
to  believe  that  everyone  who  disagrees  with 
him  is  selfish  or  dishonest. 

Mr.  Bowles  seems  to  have  come  to  the  point 
where  any  considerable  group  of  citizens  who 
disagree  with  him,  and  take  any  action  to  de¬ 
fend  their  own  position  is  a  ‘‘pressure  group.” 
That,  of  course,  is  merely  the  loose  jargon  of 
the  politician  who  finds  that  all  of  those  he 
represents  do  not  regard  him  as  a  godlike  fig¬ 
ure  possessed  of  infallible  wisdom. 

If  only  a  few  of  these  dealers  had  expressed 
objection  to  what  he  proposes  to  do  Mr. 
Bowles  would  have  gone  before  Congress  and 
defended  his  position  by  the  statement  that 
his  proposed  action  was  “generally”  approved. 
The  fact  that  the  entire  mass  of  automobile 
dealers  has  objected  makes  such  objection,  in 
Mr.  Bowles’  mind,  a  sinful  proceeding.  He 
might  better  reflect  on  the  |X)ssibility  that  per¬ 
haps  this  universal  protest  from  that  trade  may 
be  evidence  that  it  is  Chester  Bowles  who  is 
out-of-step,  not  the  men  who  sell  the  cars. 

In  any  event— right  or  wrong— it  is  the  priv¬ 
ilege  under  our  Constitution  of  every  citizen 
to  appeal  to  this  Government  at  any  time  on 
any  subject.  This  is  a  privilege  which  is  not 
restricted  to  federal  administrators.  Mr. 
Bowles,  himself,  has  been  the  greatest  “pres¬ 
sure”  influence  to  which  Congress  has  been 
subjected. 
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Because 


we  care 


GET  BEHIND  THE  RETAILERS'  VICTORY  LOAN! 

Get  behind  the  Victory  Loan  to  bring  our  boys  back  to  the  America 
for  which  they  were  willing  to  give  their  edl!  Complete  your  store's 
service  record  by  backing  this  last-of-edl  drive  to  give  our  wounded 
heroes  the  best  of  medical  care! 


.Let's  Ool- 


LB1  9  ^ 

^  MtM  Indus'*^  * 

^OUX  store  cates.  _ _ 


-let’s  Go!- 


Z  I  Tou.  .dve^^;  Zt 

.  .your  cuBloraetsl 


_Let’s  Go!  "I  ^ 

Every  !»»'^'  °*  ’°vicloiy 

,  Boed-SeneBi»»°«^  leUo« 

compedd””'  ““ 

leports-  ^ 

_Get  coin® 

I  leady  cash  to  io,  out 

LutiapeaceU»e^^^„„.,out 

Eouiorfftistoiel 


The  Treasury  D'partment  acknou-leJges  with  appreciation  the  publication  of  this  message  by 


THE  BULLETIN 


^  This  is  an  official  U.  S.  Treasury  advertisement  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  War  Advertising  Council 
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LETS  ARGUE 


THE  OIUOATION  OF  SELF-REVEALMENT 

NO  factor  in  the  life  of  the  nation  can  be 
independent  of  others.  It  is  the  source 
of  our  national  strength  that  we  are  so  depen¬ 
dent  upon  each  other,  and,  so  far,  have  been 
able  to  make  good  to  each  other. 

.A.S  a  symbol  of  our  meaning,  let  us  take  the 
statement  which  frequently  has  been  made  to 
the  effect  that  the  retailer  lives  on  newspaper 
advertising  and  newspaper  advertising  lives  on 
the  retailer.  That  is  true,  even  if  we  consider 
the  case  of  the  small  retailer  who  does  not 
himself  use  advertising.  Through  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  other  retailers  traffic  and  demand  are 
created,  and  these  waves  of  demand  reach  even 
into  the  smallest  stores  in  the  most  obscure  of 
l(x:ations. 

But  this  interdependence  is  not  limited  to 
the  store  and  the  newspaper.  In  the  same  sense 
the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer  live  on  each 
other.  Thus,  also,  the  store,  the  newspaper, 
the  property  owner,  the  manufacturer  and 
the  professional  man  all  live  on  the  public 
and  the  public  in  turn  lives  on  all  of  these, 
because  all  of  these  are  the  public. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  often  it  appears  to 
suit  the  purpose  of  people  who  are  ambitious 
for  power  to  represent  Americans  as  though 
they  were  marshaled  into  a  large  number  of 
separate  groups  with  the  chief  interests  of  each 
in  conflict  with  all  others.  That  is  triple-dis¬ 
tilled  falsehood.  If  we  do  not  continue  to  go 
forward  together,  dependent  upon  each  other 
and  making  good  to  each  other  in  that  inter¬ 
dependence,  we  can  by  following  separate 
paths  arrive  at  a  common  disaster. 

We  have  just  seen  the  virtual  destruction 
of  the  German  nation  because  the  German 
people  senselessly  listened  to  a  glib  tongue 
and  w'ere  led  to  adopt  philosophies  of  national 
life  which  could  not  possibly  fit  into  the 
necessities  of  modern  civilization.  Our  owm 
spellbinders  seem  unlikely  to  secure  such 
general  support  for  their  weird  doctrines  as 
Hitler  got  from  the  Germans,  but  there  still 
are  vast  potentialities  for  disaster  in  the  class 
and  group  conflicts  to  which  the  clash  of 
.\merican  “ideologies”  can  give  rise. 

Instead  of  encouraging  and  helping  to 
breed  suspicion  among  the  various  factors  in 
our  economy,  the  leaders  in  each  group  can 
render  an  immense  service  to  themselves  and 
their  fellows  and  to  the  national  life  by  well- 
directed  efforts  to  insure  an  understanding  of 
the  extent  to  which  we  all  must  depend  upon 
one  another. 


Let  us  consider  the  retailer.  We,  of  course, 
know  more  about  our  own  problems  and 
needs  and  opportunities  than  we  can  possibly 
know  of  others.  W'hat  can  the  retailer  do  to 
help  along  this  understanding? 

He  could  render  a  great  service  by  trying  to 
insure  that  the  general  public  has  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  retail  function.  What  does 
the  retailer  do?  How  necessary  is  the  service 
he  renders?  ’  W^hat  are  the  items  which  make 
up  his  costs?  How  great  are  his  actual  profits? 

Is  retailing  a  wasteful  and  haphazard  business? 
Does  the  retailer  make  any  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  community  life? 

If  retailers  were  prepared  to  reveal  them¬ 
selves  and  their  services  and  costs  and  profits, 
etc.,  to  the  public,  they  might  make  a  valuable 
and  significant  start  in  this  process  of  under¬ 
standing  by  other  groups  and  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  of. this  fact  of  interdependence.  Such  a 
revealment  would  have  to  be  done  with  frank¬ 
ness  and  complete  honesty.  Self-laudation 
would  in  no  wise  serve.  Silly  campaigns  to  try 
to  make  the  public  l)elieve  black  is  white 
would  be  a  waste  of  effort.  Public  relations, 
for  that  is  what  such  work  would  be  glibly 
termed,  does  not  mean— in  its  truest  sense- 
success  in  getting  newspapers  and  magazines 
to  print  pretty  pieces  about  oneself.  The  only 
public  relations  rvork  that  can  be  worth  a  lead 
nickel  must  be  a  by-product  of  what  one  does. 
It  must  be  the  public  knowledge  that  one’s 
operation  is  honest  and  sincere  and  in  the 
general  interest. 

If  retailers  were  to  undertake  tjhis  self-re- 
vealment,  other  groups  might  be  led  to  do  the 
same.  The  present  situation,  in  wl|ich  certain 
groups  for  their  own  purp)ose  assiduously  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  as  the  only  important  and 
valuable  factor  in  our  economic  life,  might 
give  place  to  a  more  balanced  understanding 
of  how  all  groups,  by  working  together  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  understand¬ 
ing,  may  attain  any  desired  objective— pro¬ 
vided  only  that  we  move  forward  together. 

Don’t  conclude  these  statements  are  merely 
pleasant  thoughts.  They’re  the  stuff  of  which 
the  future  of  America  must  be  builded.  Just 
as  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indep>end- 
ence  realized  that  “we  must  hang  together  or 
we  shall  hang  separately,”  so  today  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  must  face  the  choice  of  going  forward  as 
a  united  nation  or  developing  into  something 
fai^frqm  the  ideals  upon  which  the  republic 
was  foufided. 
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G-E  Appliances  Production  Timetable 


NUMBER  OF  TIME 
APPLIANCE  MODELS  SCHEDULE 

Mix*r  1  4th  quarter,  1945 

Toaster  2  4th  quarter,  1945 

Roaster  1  4th  quarter,  1945 

Coffee  Maker  4  4th  quarter,  1945 

Waffle  Iron  3  1st  quarter,  1946 

Grill  2  1st  quarter,  1946 

Portable  Heater  2  Available 

Heating  Pod  2  In  Production 

Heat  Lamp  1  4th  quarter,  1945 

Fan  1  In  Production 

Clock  9  Available 

Automatic  Blanket  1  In  Production 

Cleaner  4  1st  quarter,  1946 


NUMBER  OF  TIME 
APPUANCE  MODELS  SCHEDULE 

Refrigerator  3  Available 

Home  Freexer  1  1st  quarter,  1946 

Range  3  Available 

Water  Heater  7  Available 

Washer  2  Available 

Dryer  1  1st  quarter,  1946 

Flatplate  Irotier  1  1st  quarter,  1946 

Rotary  Ironer  2  1st  quarter,  1946 

Dishwasher  3  1st  quarter,  1946 

Disposall  1  1st  quarter,  1946 

Storage  Cabinets  5  December 

Iron  1  In  Production 
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Congress  Gets  to  "Feel  the  Goods”! 


• '  /■  - 
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and  Cooperated 
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Snl«  Mrtrt  tif  me  the  Deht  Hipe  of  Xrnentiiii 
Inflotim! 
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WiOWir 


WdCVlIII^ 


lUtaiters  still  support  all  needful  price  controls  but  object  strongly  now  that  price 
^fpdatioru  devised  for  war  years  actually  are  preventing  full  production  of  merchandise 
*wriy  needed  by  consumers”  Lew  Hahn  looks  over  one  section  of  the  200item  exhibit. 


Things  seen  are  mightier  than 
things  heard!  Straight  to  the 
halls  of  Congress,  therefore,  the 
Association  has  taken  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  prove  that  OPA 
policy  is  flooding  the  market 
with  over-priced  trash. 

Members  of  congress  saw 
for  themselves  this  month 
concrete  evidence  that  OPA 
has  defeated  its  own  announced 
purpose  of  getting  a  good  supply 
of  low-priced  consumer  goods  on 
the  market.  Retailers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  have  told  the  Congress  re¬ 
peatedly  that  OPA  pricing  p>olicies 
often  do  not  p>ermit  established 
manufacturers  to  produce,  yet  al¬ 
low  liberal  ceilings  for  newcomers 
who  make  inferior  goods.  Now  the 
NRDGA,  at  the  request  of  the 
Smith  Committee,  showed  the  act¬ 
ual  merchandise  situation  by  means 
of  an  exhibit  of  more  than  200 
items. 

The  exhibit  revealed  no  facts  not 
already  well  known  to  both  retail¬ 
ers  and  the  OPA.  Neither  was  there 
any  difficulty  in  collecting  the  ex- 
•amples:  a  call  from  the  NRDGA 
office  brought  floods  of  merchandise 
in  within  a  few  days.  Members  of 
the  .\ssociation  of  Buying  Offices, 
the  Limited  Price  Variety  Stores 
Association  and  the  Underwear  In¬ 
stitute  all  cooperated.  The  almost 
casual  promptness  .with  which  the 
NRDG.V  board  room  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  sample  room  was  evi¬ 
dence  enough  that  the  situation  is 
common  in  every  market. 

There  was  nothing  casual,  how¬ 
ever,  alx)ut  the  stories  that  the  re¬ 
tailers  brought  in  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  They  were  angry  at  a 
condition  of  affairs  that  forced  out 
of  business  the  reputable,  experi¬ 
enced  manufacturers  with  whom 
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A  portion  of  the  merchandise  exhibit  as  it  was  set  up  for  a  press  shoiving  in  Neu’  York. 

4 

ilicy  have  been  dealing  tor  years,  officials  whose  minds  already  have  hecaiise  of  the  M.\P  system  was 
They  were  ashamed  of  the  mer-  been  made  up  so  tightly  that  no  paired  with  an  inferior  item,  pro- 
chandise  they  had  to  offer  their  cus-  evidence,  however  compelling,  can  duced  at  a  higher  ceiling,  and  con- 
tomers.  The  exasperated  cpiestion  be  seen.  sequently  in  good  quantities,  by  a 

they  asked  repeatedly  was:  “Does  "We  think  every  lawmaker  new  manufacturer, 

this  make  any  sense  to  you?”  should  want  to  see  these  examples  Who  are  all  these  new  nianufac- 

I  hat’s  the  question  that  has  now  of  merchandise  which  show  why  turers  who  have  found  a  way  to  get 
been  passed  on  to  Congress— does  consumers  can’t  get  the  gtxxls  they  into  production  at  a  profit  while 
it  make  any  sense?  The  NRDGA  need  and  the  reason  why  a  lot  of  established  firms  in  the  same  mar- 
explanation  is  that  OP.\  has  appar-  prices  are  higher  than  they  should  ket  are  forced  to  give  up?  The 
ently  been  unable  to  loose  itself  he.  answer  would  have  its  own  humor, 

from  a  war-created  habit  of  discour-  “After  all.  Congress  created  if  the  consumer  didn’t  suffer  for 

aging  civilian  production,  .^s  a  re-  OP.M  It  is  the  child  of  the  legisla-  the  joke:  as  often  as  not  the  new 
suit,  the  agency  goes  on  monoto-  tors.  When  they  are  shown  some  of  manufacturer  is  one  who  was  forced 
nously  and  senselessly  clogging  pro-  the  results  of  OPA’s  muddling,  they  out  of  production  in  his  own  line 
duction  lines,  encouraging  quality  gasp  with  astonishment— but  that  by  OP.\  policies!  Here  is  a  typical 
deterioration,  and  inviting  inHa-  does  not  do  any  good.  This  time,  comment  from  a  retailer  about  this: 
tion.  The  Association  hopes  that  we  plan  to  show  Congress  enough  “Our  housedress  manufacturer 
Congress  will  persuade  OP.\  to  re-  instances  of  how  OPA  itself  is  cans-  has  been  forced  out  of  business  be- 
convert.  ing  inflation  to  justify  the  expecta-  cause  he  couldn’t  make  cotton 

Commenting  on  Congressional  tion  that  Congress  will  do  more  dresses  at  $3.50,  and  OPA  would 
responsibility.  Lew'  Hahn  said:  than  indulge  in  gloomy  head-shak-  not  give  him  relief.  He  started  up 
“.\lways,  in  the  case  of  dissatisfac-  ing.  This  is  the  baby  of  Congress,  again  making  housecoats,  which  he 
tion  over  a  course  pursued  by  OPA,  and  that  legislative  body  is  going  to  doesn’t  know  how  to  make,  and  his 
we  have  been  meticulous  about  sub-  see  something  of  what  it  has  ere-  price  is  S6.75!” 
mitting  the  matter  first  to  OP.\.  ated.”  Or  perhaps  a  manufacturer  who 

Only  after  repeated  failures  to  elicit  .  With  some  variations,  the  dis-  made  kitchen  curtains  Ix^fore  the 
any  acti\^  interest  on  the  part  of  plays  in  the  exhibit  were  built  on  war  may  recently  have  been  making 
OP.\  folks  have  we  gone  to  Con-  two  patterns:  (1)  good  quality  mosquito  nets  for  the  .\rmy.  Fin- 
gress.  item  out  of  production  because  ished  with  his  war  contracts,  he 

“If  OPA  could  curb  its  own  OPA  had  refused  an  essential  in-  finds  that  the  OP.\  ceilings  based 

fanaticism  and  assume  a  realistic  crease  to  an  established  manufac-  on  his  prewar  costs  plus  certain  al- 

attitude,  it  would  never  have  been  turer  was  paired  with  an  inferior  low'ances  no  longer  permit  him  to 

necessary  to  go  to  Congress,  or  to  item  on  which  OPA,  under  the  in-  make  a  profit  on  kitchen  curtains, 
hold  exhibits  or  do  anything  else  of  line  pricing  system,  had  granted  a  Rather  than  let  his  plant  and 
this  nature.  Unfortunately,  OP.\  new  manufacturer  a  much  higher  help  stand  idle,  he  decides  to  make 
never  recognizes  any  of  its  mistakes,  ceiling.  (2)  .4  good  quality  item  childrens’  dresses.  He  may  submit 
Through  the  years  we  have  learned  on  which  an  established  manufac-  prices  and  samples  of  25  different 
the  fruitlessness  of  arguing  with  turer  is  forced  to  limit  production  models  to  the  OP.4  and,  since  he 
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MENS  TERRY  CLOTH  ROBES 

Th«s<  Robts  Arv  identical 


WV'jfOt’jrCT  A’s  Bs 

OPA  .1  OPA  ..e<  i 


%  *«»  »'^l.reiv  pu  Ib>vtrxtur4r  A  > 

>aM  wt  pfeAi»'«r  l»  ‘Jir»  i*»  j»  to  ’.a.*’ 


The  welt-made  suit  at  the  bottom  is  the  product  of 
an  established  manufacturer.  He  is  held  to  a  ceiling 
of  $15  a  dozen.  The  suit  at  the  top,  of  inferior  quality 
and  workmanship,  is  made  by  a  newcomer  to  the 
peld.  His  approi’ed  ceiling  is  $22.50  a  dozen. 


OPA  denied  the  established  manufacturer  of  the  cotton  dress 
at  right  a  ceiling  increase  to  $2.18.  He  was  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  producing  at  a  1942  ceiling  of  $1.30.  He  had  to  stop 
making  the  dress.  But  the  newcomer  who  makes  the  very 
inferior  dress  at  the  left  has  an  approved  OPA  ceiling  of  $4.37. 


What's  in  a  name!  OPA  requires  the  manufacturer  of  the  shirt  at  left  to  sell  it  at  $11.42  per  dozen.  OPA  permits  the 
manufacturer  of  the  shirt  at  right  to  sell  it  at  $16.50  a  dozen.  Its  workmanship,  finish  and  buttons  are  not  as 
good,  but  the  second  shirt  gets  this  higher  ceiling  because  it  is  billed  and  shipped  as  a  “girl’s  shirt.”  As  to  the  terry 
robes,  although  the  placard  says  they  are  identical,  this  is  true  only  of  the  fabric.  In  workmanship  the  one  on  which 
OPA  allows  an  experienced  manufacturer  a  ceiling  of  $4  is  far  better  them  the  one  on  which  OPA  gives  a  new 
manufacturer  a  ceiling  of  $5.50. 
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CHILDREN'S  SCOOTERS 


Ti/f  CCMSi'Me/t 


OPA  refused  an  established  manufacturer  a  ceiling  of 
f  10.50  a  dozen  on  these  shorts.  He  is  supposed  to  make 
them  at  $8.50  per  dozen.  He  can't.  But  the  agency  has 
allowed  a  new  manufacturer  a  ceiling  of  $16.50  a  dozen, 
rhis  is  $6  more  than  the  experienced  manufacturer  asked. 


For  the  small  scooter  OPA  granted  a  new  manufacturer  a 
ceiling  of  $5.75.  But  the  experienced  manufewturer  of  the 
big  scooter,  which  has  10  inch  wheels,  a  brake  and  park¬ 
ing  stand,  is  required  to  sell  it  at  $1.92.  So  he  produces 
only  20  per  cent  of  what  he  could  make  at  a  fair  price. 


“Last  year  we  purchased  boys’ 
button-on  blouses  at  $9.50  per  doz¬ 
en  from  a  manufacturer  with  whom 
we  have  dealt  for  many  years.  He 
has  stopped  production,  and  now 
we  pay  $10.50  a  dozen  to  a  new 
company  for  an  inferior  garment.” 


“Prewar  manufacturers  of  good, 
substantial  ironing  boards  cannot 
pay  current  prices  for  seasoned  lum¬ 
ber  and  sell  them  at  OP.\  prices. 
OPA  authorizes  new  manufacturers 
to  sell  cheap  imitations  of  the  good 
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Two  Mules  and  a  Rope 


By  William  S.  Street, 

General  Manager,  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 


►  Part  of  an  address  presented  be¬ 
fore  the  Amos  Parrish  Executive  Clinic 
in  New  York,  October  11,  1945. 

The  retailer  can’t  get  along 
without  the  manufacturer. 
And  I  don’t  think  the  manu¬ 
facturer  could  get  along  very  well 
without  the  retailer.  Of  course  we 
must  cooperate.  That’s  too  obvi¬ 
ous  to  be  even  interesting.  -  But— 
and  this  is  a  big  but!— I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  we  retailers  real¬ 
ize  how  strong  the  bond  really  is. 
Perhaps  if  we  did  we  might  do 
better  at  this  business  of  coopera¬ 
tion. 

I  received  in  the  mail  the  other 
day  a  reprint  of  that  famous  old 
mule  cartoon  that,  without  words, 
so  graphically  expresses  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  cooperation.  If  you  will 
think  of  one  of  the  mules  as  a  re¬ 
tailer  and— if  the  manufacturers 
will  please  forgive  me— the  other 
one  as  a  manufacturer,  we  shall  be¬ 
gin  to  see  the  object  lesson.  One 
stack  of  hay  is,  of  course,  the  mar¬ 
ket  the  retailer  thinks  he  sees,  the 
other  what  the  manufacturer  sees. 
Both  stacks  of  hay  are  merely  sym- 
l)ols  of  all  the  market  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  lie  beff>re  l)oth  the  re¬ 


tailer  and  the  manufacturer  now 
and  in  the  postwar. 

Well,  you  see  the  answer  right 
before  you.  We  retailers  mustn’t 
jjull  off  the  manufacturer’s  neck 
to  get  what  we’re  after,  nor  need 
the  manufacturer  commit  assault 
and  battery  on  us.  All  we  need  to 
do  is  to  sit  down  together  and  talk 
over  our  plan  of  approach  to  our 
markets,  and  together  we  can  serve 
all  the  potential  markets  now  and 
in  the  p>ostwar. 

Now  the  real,  significant  point 
of  the  cartoon  is  what?  It’s  the 
rope  that  binds  the  mules  togeth¬ 
er,  isn’t  it?  Without  it,  each  could 
go  his  own  way,  but  as  long  as  the 
mules  are  tied  together,  they’ve  got 
to  work  together. 

That’s  why  I  believe  the  artist 
and  author  of  that  picture  must 
have  had  us  retailers  and  our  manu¬ 
facturer  friends  in  mind.  For  if 
ever  a  pair  were  joined  together, 
for  better  or  worse,  we  are. 

That’s  my  first  point.  We’re 
“stuck”  with  one  another— why 
don’t  we  get  “stuck”  on  one  an¬ 
other! 

If  we  look  at  our  second  point 
of  what  is  just  ahead  for  retailing 


we  shall  see  that  here  too  we’d  bet¬ 
ter  cooperate  with  this  partner  of 
ours. 

As  retailers.  I’m  sure  we’re  all 
aware  of  the  challenge  the  postwar 
places  on  retailing.  There  are 
many  who  characterize  the  coming 
years  as  the  Era  of  Distribution. 
Certainly  it  will  be  an  era  of  great 
consumer  goods  expansion  if  all 
parts  of  the  economy  do  their 
share.  The  retail  industry  certain¬ 
ly  wants  to  make  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  it  can  to  the  attainment 
of  the  goals  set  by  our  Government 
in  our  jxwtwar  economy  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  therein  as  much  postwar  em¬ 
ployment  as  it  can.  In  pursuit  of 
this  goal  the  retailer  will  put  all 
his  energies  behind  the  selling  of 
more  and  better  merchandise.  And 
in  the  process  he  looks  "for  under¬ 
standing  of  his  position  in  the  econ¬ 
omy— a  position  between  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  consumer.  He  ex¬ 
pects  to  bear  his  share  of  the  re- 
s|K)nsibility  of  the  future  but  does 
not  expect  to  bear  more  than  his 
share  of  the  successes  or  failures  of 
our  economy  in  the  postwar. 

The  stakes  are  important  and  I 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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G>mmuiiity  Credit  Policies 

By  Richard  A.  Herrick, 

C.  F.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Credit  Management  Division 
held  their  annual  meeting  in  Montreal  last  month.  They 
heard  reports  from  the  chairmen  of  eig^t  special  committees 
which  have  been  at  work  on  research  projects  connected 
with  the  special  problems  of  credit  iteration  in  this  transi¬ 
tion  period  and  in  the  very  active  months  expected  when 
reconversion  is  complete.  All  eight  reports  are  included 
in  a  publication  being  issued  by  the.  Division  this  month. 
Herewith  are  two  of  the  most  important:  one  on  community 
credit  policies,  and  one  on  credit-granting  to  war  veterans. 


WITH  the  current  pent-up 
demand  for  civilian  goods, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  will  be  some  time  before  our  pro¬ 
duction  lines  will  be  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
this  demand,  it  may  be  necessary 
that  the  government  control  the 
rush  of  consumers  to  purchase 
durable  goods.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  government  ntay  relax  some  of 
the  present  controls  in  a  verv  short 
time.  In  either  case  it  behooves  all 
of  us  in  our  various  localities  to  be 
prepared. 

There  is  throughout  the  nation 
a  wide  difference  of  opinions  on  the 
part  of  credit  men  and  retail  execu¬ 
tives  as  to  the  desirability  or  need 
for  continuance  of  the  government 
control  of  credit.  Whether  or  not 
you  agree  that  such  control  is  nec¬ 
essary  it  is  well  to  face  the  facts 
that  we  have  it,  that  controls  are 
very  likely  to  be  continued  for 
a  while,  but  that  some  day  and  pos¬ 
sibly  sooner  than  we  realize  these 
controls  will  be  removed.  Let  it 
not  be  said  that  the  credit  fraterni¬ 
ty  was  not  ready  with  concrete 
plans. 

We  are  all  in  agreement  that  it 
is  undesirable  to  return  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  comp)etition  in  terms— that 
method  of  nothing-down-and-the- 
balance-when-you-catch-me  —  which 
only  resulted  in  a  situation  of  dog 
eat  dog  to  the  benefit  of  no  one 
and  the  detriment  of  all.  Certain¬ 
ly  such  a  practice  was  unhealthy  for 
the  retailer  and  it  was  far  from  ad¬ 


vantageous  to  the  buying  public. 

.\nd  so^  it  becomes  desirable,  al¬ 
most  to  the  point  of  a  necessity, 
that  we  cooperate  one  witlt  the 
other  in  the  proper  control  and 
extension  of  consumer  credit. 
Intelligent  use  of  community  credit 
policies  may  be  the  answer. 

gentlemen’s  agreement  enter¬ 
ed  into  voluntarily  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  a  community  with  the 
objective  of  outlining  souttd  credit 
practice  for  that  community  can 
and  does  properly  control  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  credit.  I'his  is  not  new 
by  any  means,  for  some  cities  have 
had  such  agreemetits  for  many 
years.  Outstanding  among  these 
are  such  cities  as  .Minneapolis,  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Birmingham,  .\labama. 
These  cities  learned  a  lesson  from 
the  problems  of  the  depression  of 
the  30’s.  Let  it  be  said  that  others 
of  us  learned  our  lesson  from  the 
problems  of  VV’orld  War  2  and  the 
existetice  of  Regulation  W. 

Community  credit  policies  vary 
somewhat  in  detail  but  in  many 
respects  they  are  almost  identical. 
L^sually  the  policy  outlines  the 
aims  of  the  agreement,  defines 
the  several  different  types  of  ac¬ 
counts,  sets  certain  standartls  for 
payment  terms,  and  in  the  case  of 
deferred  or  budget  accounts  sets 
forth  the  minimum  down  pavment 
requirements  and  maximum  tmm- 
ber  of  months  for  each  item  sold. 
Usually  these  payment  terms  vary 
as  to  down  payment  and  maximum 
time  allowance,  depending  on  the 
durability  of  the  item.  Some  poli¬ 


cies  also  cover  such  items  a^  adver¬ 
tising  of  credit  terms,  billing  prac¬ 
tices,  merchandise  returns,  and 
cashing  of  checks  as  well  as  stand¬ 
ardization  of  carrying  charges  and 
the  charging  of  interest  on  overdue 
balances. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
Committee  present,  as  a  part  of  the 
report,  a  Model  Community  Credit 
Policy  complete  in  all  details.  Our 
feeling  is,  however,  that  this  would 
not  be  beneficial  lor  the  reason 
that  cities  which  have  prepared  a 
community  credit  policy  have 
found  it  necessary  to  draft  their 
ow'ii  plan  taking  into  account  the 
variance  of  the  factors  that  are  per¬ 
tinent.  The  situation  differs  greatly 
among  the  different  communities. 

Building  Step  by  Step 

.\s  outlined  above,  some  Com¬ 
munity  Credit  Policies  are  very 
comprehensive  but  it  is  our  recom¬ 
mendation  that  it  w'ill  be  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  plan  to  proceed  with  such  a 
program  step  by  step.  Do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  the  entire  job  at  once 
for  you  will  find  that  the  program 
will  bog  down  through  extended 
debate  and  in  the  end  nothing  will 
be  accomplished.  good  start  with 
later  amendments  will  be  found  to 
be  a  much  more  satisfactory  meth¬ 
od  of  jjrocedure. 

To  the  retailers  and  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole  the  advantages 
have  been  well  demonstrated.  The 
principal  benefits,  as  evidenced  by 
the  experience  of  those  few  cities 
which  have  used  community  |>oli- 
cies,  are  improved  collections  and 
reduced  losses,  resulting  in  a  more 
satisfactory  credit  operation  at  a 
somewhat  reduced  cost. 

In  addition  by  a  sensible  restric¬ 
tion  of  credit  terms  on  deferred  ac¬ 
counts  the  customer  is  placed  in  a 
position  to  purchase  again  sooner 
than  otherwise.  In  other  words  the 
customer  who  pays  for  a  refrige¬ 
rator  in  tw'O  years  is  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  washer  one  \  ear  sooner  than 
the  customer  who  takes  three  years 
to  pay.  This,  of  course,  can  be  a 
stimulant  to  increased  sales  of  maj- 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Credit  for  War  Veterans 

By  F.  William  Johnson, 

Credit  Manager,  Neiman-Marcus  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas 


WITH  the  close  ot  World 
War  II,  the  quick  demobili¬ 
zation  ol  our  armed  torces 
is  urged  upon  Congress  and  the 
War  Department  trom  every  hand. 

A  speedy,  normal  readjustment  to 
civilian  life  of  our  millions  of  boys 
is  the  wish  of  everyone. 

Credit  men  and  women  can  play 
a  very  important  part  in  this  re¬ 
adjustment  in  the  months  to  come. 
So  that  we  may  be  guided  by  the 
thinking  and  experience  of  others 
in  our  profession  on  the  important 
(juestion— “How  shall  we  handle 
(Tedit  requests  from  returning  vet¬ 
erans?”— a  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  credit  managers  in  all  j>arts  ot 
the  country. 

Are  returning  veterans  re- 
questing  credit  accommoda¬ 
tions  to  any  extent  (a)  Before 
they  have  secured  employ- 
tnent?  (b)  After  they  have  se¬ 
cured  employment? 

The  replies  to  this  question  indi¬ 
cate  that  with  very  few  exceptions 
returning  veterans  are  not  request¬ 
ing  credit  before  they  have  secured 
employment,  but  a  considerable 
number  of  stores  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing  such  requests  after  employment 
has  been  secured. 

Do  the  nmfority  ask  for  regu¬ 
lar  charge  account  credit  or  for 
installment  credit? 

The  replies  indicate  approxi¬ 
mately  60  per  cent  requests  for 
regular  charge  accounts  and  40  per 
cent  for  installment  credit.  It  is 
probable  that  these  figures  reflect 
that  the  initial  purchases  are  cloth¬ 
ing,  which  is  usually  bought  on 
regular  charge  account.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  requests  for  installment 
(Tedit  will  no  doubt  rise  sharply 
when  a  supply  of  consumer  hard 
g(KHls  becomes  more  available. 

What  is  the  policy  of  your 
store  in  extending  credit  to 
veterans? 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  most 
important  of  the  (juestions  asked. 
The  veterans  who  owe  past  due  ac¬ 
counts  or  have  a  slow-pay  record 


prior  to  entering  the  service  will  be 
uiscussed  in  a  later  question.  For 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  policy, 
let  us  consider  the  boys  w'ho  fall  in¬ 
to  the  other  two  groups:  (1)  those 
with  a  satisfactory  credit  record 
prior  to  entering  the  service,  and 
(2)  those  who  had  not  established 
a  credit  record.  Group  1  presents  no 
difficulties.  But  the  young  men 
who  have  not  previously  established 
their  credit  will  be  a  challenge  to 
the  credit  managers  and  their  assist¬ 
ants.  If  these  Ixtys  are  handled  in 
the  routine  way,  little  will  be  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  credit  profession 
towards  their  readjustment  to  civil¬ 
ian  life,  and  much  g(K)d  will  and 
|>rofitable  business  for  years  to 
come  will  be  lost  to  the  store. 

The  interview  at  the, time  of  the 
application  is  all-important  in  these 
cases.  The  opinion  of  the,  inter¬ 
viewer  in  many  cases  will  be  the 
guiding  factor.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  applicant  is  a  young  man  who 
entered  the  services  soon  after 
graduation  from  high  school.  Sup¬ 
pose  he  is  a  permanent  resident  of 
our  city,  but  his  mother  is  a  widow 
of  limited  income  and  has  paid  cash 
for  her  purchases.  Consequently, 
about  all  the  antecedent  informa¬ 
tion  that  could  l>e  developed  would 
be  the  opinion  of  the  neighbors 
and  the  corner  groceryman,  pro¬ 
vided  you  could  find  a  credit  bur¬ 
eau  with  sufficient  time  and  help  to 
make  this  type  of  investigation. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  in 
the  interview  in  your  office,  this 
young  man  impressed  you  very 
much  with  his  apjx:arance,  forth¬ 
rightness,  intelligence,  etc.  His 
statement  to  you,  which  in  all 
probability  cannot  be  verified,  is 
that  he  has  saved  $2,000  in  war 
bonds  while  in  the  service.  He 
wishes  to  buv  a  wedding  and  en¬ 
gagement  ring  for  $200,  and  wants 
to  charge  the  rings  because  of  a 
desire  to  establish  his  credit.  If  the 
credit  man  or  interviewer  is  a  good 
judge  of  human  nature,  he  may  win 
for  the  store  a  valued  and  profitable 
customer  for  years  to  come.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  prospective  pur¬ 


chaser  may  easily  be  lost  to  your 
competitor.  Although  this  may 
sound  like  an  isolated  case,  similar 
cases  will  be  reenacted  time  after 
time  in  the  coming  months. 

What  has  been  your  experi¬ 
ence  in  extending  credit  to 
veterans? 

The  experience  of  the  stores  sur¬ 
veyed  has  lieen  very  limited  so  far, 
but  generally  very  satisfactory. 
Many  veterans  are  working  for 
modest  salaries  and  seem  to  want 
to  get  into  their  peacetime  stride; 
none  seem  to  be  hooking  for  hand¬ 
outs  or  special  consideration.  Most 
stores  report  on  this  question  that 
it  is  too  early  to  evaluate  their  ex¬ 
perience,  but  they  do  not  anticipate 
the  number  of  slow  accounts  to  be 
in  excess  of  the  normal  rate. 

Are  you  making  any  public 
announcements  in  your  adver¬ 
tising  soliciting  the  peUronage 
of  returning  veterans? 

With  a  few  exceptions,  stores  re¬ 
port  that  no  advertising  of  this  na¬ 
ture  is  being  used.  .\  few  stores 
plan  it  for  a  later  date.  But  only 
three  stores  reported  that  they  are 
using  some  type  of  solicitation  now. 
One  of  these  is  using  radio;  one  the 
newspapers;  and  one  newspapers 
and  direct  mail  letters  as  they  ob¬ 
tain  the  names  of  veterans  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  services.  One 
New  York  store  printed  a  request 
form  for  an  account  with  its  ad. 

What  is  your  policy  for  hand¬ 
ling  credit  requests  from  veter¬ 
ans  who  owe  past  due  ac¬ 
counts? 

Generally  speaking,  stores  report 
few  such  credit  retjuests.  Some  ad¬ 
vise  that  their  policy  for  veterans  is 
the  same  as  for  any  other  customer, 
except  with  more  liberal  considera¬ 
tion.  Other  stores  require  that  the 
past  due  accounts,  whether  with 
their  store  or  other  stores,  Ije  paid 
before  credit  privileges  are  made 
available. 

Still  others  extend  credit  when 
satisfactory  arrangements  have  been 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Efficient  Accounts  Payable  Management 
for  Smaller  Volume  Stores 

By  Philip  R.  Pond 


Mr.  Pond,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
staff,  recently  returned  from 
Army  Air  Force  service  in  the 
Pacific  and  has  established, 
in  Boston,  his  own  accountant 
service  for  retail  stores. 

The  function  of  accounts  pay¬ 
able  management  in  retail 
stores  is  one  that  is  too  often 
underemphasized.  This  is  true  of 
many  large  stores  but  is  particular¬ 
ly  true  of  smaller  stores.  This 
underemphasis  is  due,  apparently, 
to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  the  function  rather 
than  to  any  inability  to  organize  an 
effective  system  and  train  personnel 
to  operate  it  efficiently. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  to  outline  a  complete  accounts 
payable  routine.  Our  purpose  is 
to  restate  the  basic  principles  un¬ 
derlying  all  systems  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  a  guide  for  smaller  store 
owners  to  check  the  functioning  of 
the  routines  now  established  in 
their  stores. 

To  bring  the  accounts  payable 
function  into  its  proper  perspective 
a  new  point  of  view  is  needed. 
Store  owners  should  consider  the 
accounts  payable  section  as  a 
source  of  profit  and  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  means  of  building  vendor 
goodwill.  The  Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Results 
report  for  the  year  1944  shows  that 
stores  in  the  $500,000  to  $1,000,000 
class  obtained  cash  discounts  of  2.5 
per  cent  of  sales.  This  compares 
with  a  total  profit,  before  taxes,  of 
12.8  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
twenty  cents  of  every  profit  dollai* 
was  the  result  of  -paying  vendors’ 
invoices  in  accordance  with  terms. 
The  Harvard  report  reveals  that 
these  same  ratios  apply  generally 
to  stores  of  under  $500,000  volume. 
While  the  payable  section  does  not 
make  the  terms,  it  does  have  the 
responsibility  of  assuring  that  the 


store’s  funds  are  so  handled  that 
maximum  benefit  is  derived  from 
vendors’  terms.  Payable  manage¬ 
ment  is,  then,  responsible  to  a  de¬ 
gree  for  about  20  per  cent  of  a 
smaller  store’s  total  profit. 

[This  is  a  conservative  estimate, 
based  on  wartime  operation.  In 

1939  stores  in  the  $500,000  to 
$1,000,000  class  had  purchase  dis¬ 
counts  of  2.5  per  cent  of  sales  and  a 
profit  of  1.2  per  cent  of  sales!  In 

1940  the  ratio  was  2.9  per  cent  to 
2.2  per  cent.] 

The  potentialities  for  promoting 
vendor  goodwill  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  inherent  in  payables  man¬ 
agement.  Smaller,  poorly  financed 
vendors  rely  upon  prompt— some¬ 
times  anticipated— payments  from 
their  customer  stores,  .\lert  pay¬ 
ables  management  has  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  obtaining  many  buying 
concessions  from  vendors  who  con¬ 
sider  the  store  a  source  of  ready 
funds.  On  the  other  hand,  poor 
management  of  payables  can  give 
the  store  the  reputation  of  “poor 
pay’’  and  close  the  door  to  any  pref¬ 
erential  treatment  from  vendors. 
The  payables  function  should  be 
recognized  as  more  than  a  routine 
task.  It  represents  an  opportunity 
to  realize,  if  not  create,  profit  and 
to  improve  the  store’s  reputation 
with  the  trade. 

Centralized  Responsibility 

In  smaller  stores,  the  accounts 
payable  function  does  not  general¬ 
ly  warrant  the  establishment  of  a 
sjjecialized  “section”  in  the  office 
to  handle  the  routines.  In  many 
instances,  the  work  volume  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  keep  even  one  clerk 
fully  occupied.  It  is  important  for 
efficient  management,  however, 
that  one  clerk  have  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  entire  office  routine 
of  payables.  This  clerk  should 
understand  the  order,  receiving, 
and  checking  routines  of  the  store, 
should  know  trade  terms,  and 
should  have  a  considerable  amount 
of  judgment.  The  store  owner  will 


check  the  work  of  this  clerk  as  he 
signs  the  remittance  checks  but 
should,  in  addition,  review  the 
entire  routine  periodically.  He 
should  investigate  the  reason  for 
lost  discounts  as  they  arise  and  take 
corrective  measures  to  prevent 
future  losses. 

Paying  the  invoice  is  the  last  step 
in  a  series  of  routines  that  start  with 
the  placing  of  an  order.  Intermedi¬ 
ate  steps  are  concerned  with  receiv¬ 
ing  and  checking  the  merchandise 
shipment.  Successful  payables  man¬ 
agement  is  dependent,  therefore, 
on  effective  routines  covering  order¬ 
ing,  receiving,  and  checking.  It  is 
these  that  furnish  the  basic  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  amounts  owing 
vendors.  The  smaller  store  will  not, 
in  many  instances,  have  a  sufficient 
w’ork  load  to  warrant  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  these  functions  into  clearcut 
sections  of  the  store.  However,  the 
functions  do  remain  and  should  be 
recognized  as  separate  and  distinct. 
Each  will  be  discussed  as  to  its 
bearing  on  payables  management. 

Order  and  Receiving  Routine 

The  order  routine  is  controlled 
by  the  order  form  which  should  be 
precise  as  to  price,  cash  discount 
percentage,  due  date,  anticipation 
privilege,  payment  of  freight  and 
express,  methotl  of  shipping,  and 
shipping  date.  If  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  are  involved,  record  should 
be  made  on  the  order.  Completed 
order  forms  should  be  routed  to 
the  payables  clerk  to  allow  for 
checking  terms  against  those  ordi¬ 
narily  granted  by  the  vendor.  If  a 
vendor’s  terms  change,  it  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  buyer  to 
notify  the  payables  clerk  at  the  time 
of  the  change.  current  listing  of 
all  vendor’s  terms  should  be  main¬ 
tained  by  the  payables  clerk. 

The  receiving  routine  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  receiving  journal  which 
lists  each  shipment  received  giving 
details  as  to  date,  number  of  pack¬ 
ages,  condition,  vendor,  express 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Reviving  Unit  Control  Systems 


Many  stores  abandoned  them 
during  the  war;  a  few  have 
seen  the  necessity  of  keeping 
them  alive.  The  system  in¬ 
stalled  by  Renberg’s,  of  Tulsa, 
is  described  in  this  article  as 
a  g^ide  to  those  who  must 
make  a  fresh  start. 

Gradually,  as  our  alter- 

war  iiicrchandising  problems 
begin  to  show  promise  of 
solving  themselves  in  relation  to  the 
progress  being  made  in  the  recon¬ 
version  of  production,  we  are  find¬ 
ing  time  to  give  thought  to  the  re¬ 
pairing  that  must  be  done  in  many 
stores  to  well  established  procedure 
which  has  suffered  greatly,  mainly 
through  the  processes  of  disintegra¬ 
tion  which  seem  always  to  accom¬ 
pany  disuse. 

Of  course,  all  retail  stores  are 
built  around  the  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  merchandise,  and  naturally 
most  store  executives  concerned 
themselves  during  the  past  three 
years  mostly  with  getting  scarce 
merchandise  into  their  stores  and 
selling  it  despite  trying  conditions 
which  developed  under  wartime 
government  regulations  affecting 
retailing.  But  with  these  conditions 
easing,  the  wartime  damage  to  store 
procedure  is  demanding  attention 
and  getting  it. 

Decline  of  Unit  Control 

First  and  foremost  being  exam¬ 
ined  perhaps,  from  a  systems  point 
of  view',  is  the  unit  control  systems, 
which  almost  unnoticed,  were  grad¬ 
ually  abandoned  during  the  war  in 
many  stores.  One  of  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  the  lapse  of  this  im- 
jjortant  store  procedtire  was  Cior- 
don  Creighton,  assistant  general 
manager  of  .  the  NRDGA,  well 
known  himself  as  a  retail  store  con¬ 
troller  in  his  early  days.  In  a  recent 
special  bulletin  to  members,  while 
retognizing  the  conditions  which 
brought  about  the  gradual  shelv¬ 
ing  of  unit  control,  he  nevertheless 
deplored  the  fact  that  it  had  oc¬ 
curred. 

He  said  in  part:  “As  scarcities 
developed,  it  finally  came  about 
that,  with  sellers  dictating  the  con¬ 


ditions  of  sale  and  of  delivery,  the 
utility  of  the  stock  control  systems 
dwindled  to  the  vanishing  |K)int. 
The  production  and  interpretation 
of  these  records  became  pretty  per¬ 
functory  since  they  had  less  and  less 
effect  on  actual  merchandising. 
Their  original  function  was  to 
guide  the  buyer  in  ordering  what 
his  customers  wanted,  but  when 
you  cotddn’t  get  what  you  wanted 
and  had  to  take  what  you  could 
get,  the  reading  of  them,  even,  be¬ 
taine  decreasingly  a  help  and  in¬ 
creasingly  an  irritation.  Moreover, 
they  did  not  represent  what  the  cus- 
loniers  wanted  any  more,  since  they 
also  had  to  take  what  was  on  the 
racks  and  shelves.  The  record  of 
what  they  took  was  no  longer  in¬ 
dicative  of  what  they  wanted  and 
therefore  was  unreliable  as  a  pur¬ 
chasing  guide. 


“Coupled  with  these  considera¬ 
tions,  the  shortage  in  manpower 
made  it  unprofitable,  or  even  im¬ 
possible,  to  go  through  the  motions 
any  longer  in  a  great  many  depart¬ 
ments.  .As  a  result,  the  unit  stock 
control  systems,  which  had  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  to  better  mer¬ 
chandising  over  the  last  quarter- 
century,  went  out  the  window  in 
all  but  a  few  of  our  merchant- 
friends’  departments.  There  were  a 
few  old-timers,  however,  who  stuck 
to  their  guns  since,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  they  foresaw  that  their  sys¬ 
tems  would  Ite  kept  alive  and  in 
readiness  to  resume  their  normal 
function  in  the  postwar  buyers’ 
market.  They  would  be  in  the 
good  strategic  jjosition  of  being 
able  to  resume  full  speed  ahead 
the  moment  opportunity  offered 
and  not  have  to  waste  valuable  time 


Gamer  Heads  A.  B.  O. 


Carl  Gainer 


C.ARL  GAMER,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  .Arkwright’s,  Inc.,  was 
last  month  elected  president  of  the 
.Association  of  Buying  Offices.  He 
succeeds  Milton  J.  Greenebaum, 
vice  president  of  Felix  Lilienthal, 
Inc. 

Discussing  the  role  of-  the  resi¬ 
dent  buying  office  in  the  period 
ahead,  Mr.  Gamer  said: 

“It  is  very  apparent  that  the 
highly  specialized  functions  of  the 


resident  buving  office  will  lie  of  pro- 
gressivelv  more  importance  as  the 
expanding  economy,  anticipated 
for  the  future  that  already  looms 
ahead,  liecomes  a  reality. 

“If  retailing  is  to  achieve  its 
much  discussed  goal  of  vastly  larger 
distribution  than  ever  before  in 
history,  it  needs  little  imagination 
to  realize  the  enormous  importance 
of  sound  and  experienced  buying. 
In  addition,  there  are  innumerable 
items  of  merchandise,  in  various 
manufacturing  categories,  that  are 
entirely  new— they  will  make  their 
appearance,  as  usual,  in  all  sorts  of 
loth  legitimate  and  illegitimate 
\ersions.  The  trained  and  experi¬ 
enced  buying  office,  located  in  the 
heart  of  the  country’s  major  mar¬ 
kets,  is  in  the  best  position  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  this 
de\eloping  merchandise  scramble. 

“In  short,  the  old  saying— ’The 
right  merchandise,  at  the  right 
time,  and  at  the  right  price’— will 
apply  with  greater  force  than  ever 
in  the  competitive  markets  of  the 
future,  and  it  can  best  be  assured 
by  the  strongly  organized  office 
whose  buying  staff  is  in  the  center 
of  things— day  in  and  day  out!” 
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in  reconstructing  unit  stock  control 
systems  and  reeducating  themselves 
and  their  staffs  in  their  use.  In 
some  cases,  these  old-line  buyers 
kept  up  their  systems  themselves  if 
they  were  unable  to  get  clerical  as¬ 
sistance  as  formerly. 

“In  the  departments  where  sys¬ 
tems  had  been  abandoned,  how¬ 
ever,  the  opposite  conditions  are 
true,  and,  in  a  number  of  them 
promotions  had  installed  young 
buyers  in  their  first  jx)sitions  of 
principal  resp>onsibility.  Necessari¬ 
ly,  these  newcomers  learned  their 
business  under  sellers’  market  con¬ 
ditions  and  being  guided  by  mar¬ 
ket  expediencies  rather  than  by 
analysis  of  customers’  wants  from 
the  beginning  of  their  careers,  they 
had  no  first-hand  knowledge  of 
sound  peacetime  merchandising 
principles  or  of  the  statistical  aids 
whereby  these  principles  were  for¬ 
merly  realized  in  practice  by  their 
predecessors.” 

Mr.  Creighton’s  comments 
brought  replies  from  several  mem¬ 
ber  stores,  including  two  of  the  very 
largest  in  this  country,  admitting 
that  during  the  war  there  had  been 
a  gradual  abandonment  of  the  unit 
stock  control  systems  in  their 


stores,  due  to  the  fact  the  market 
conditions  were  such  as  to  make  the 
keeping  of  stock  records  of  little 
or  no  importance.  One  reply  from 
Herbert  Renberg,  Renbergs,  Inc., 
rulsa,  Oklahoma,  however,  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  It  said  that  all  during  the 
war  it  never  had  let  up  on  its  unit 
stock  control.  Instead,  it  had  taken 
the  opportunity  during  the  war  to 
install  a  modern  extensive  unit  in¬ 
ventory  control  system  in  order  to 
be  in  a  position  to  serve  the  public 
better  in  the  jH)stwar  period. 
“This,”  said  Mr.  Renberg,  “will 
enable  our  buyers  to  use  greater 
skill  and  intelligence  in  making 
their  purchases  than  ever  before.” 

With  the  letter  was  an  outline 
of  the  new  Renberg  system,  with  u 
photostatic  visual,  illustrating  the 
actual  machines  used  and  their  in¬ 
ter-related  functions.  Other  iiiein- 
l>ers  of  the  Association,  we  feel 
sure,  would  like  to  hnik  over  the 
Renberg  system  at  this  time,  and 
so  we  are  publishing  it  in  -this  is¬ 
sue  along  with  a  copy  of  the  visual 
of  the  machine  operation.  It  should 
be  of  especial  interest  to  the  small¬ 
er  stores,  some  of  which  may  be 
contemplating  doing  what  Ren- 
berg’s  have  done.  Others  may  be 


thinking  of  such  an  installation  for 
the  hrst  time.  At  least  all  stores, 
after  the  hectic  experiences  of  the 
war  days,  may  welcome  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  ol  brushing  up  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this  important  store  pro¬ 
cedure,  a  major  operation  before 
the  war,  and  one  which  Shon  will 
again  be  reinstated  by  stores  to  its 
former  commanding  position. 

RENBERG  S  SYSTEM 

Unit  inventory  control  as  done 
by  Remington  Rand  punched  card 
system  and  machines  at  Ren  berg’s 
is  fast,  accurate,  economical  and 
flexible,  permitting  complete  and 
perpetual  inventory  control,  age¬ 
ing  of  inventory,  buying  control, 
sales  analysis  and  customer  billing 
all  from  one  set  of  cards. 

The  control  starts  when  the 
gotnls  arc  ordered.  The  purchase 
order  is  sent  to  the  tabulating  de¬ 
partment  and  cards  are  punched 
for  each  unit  ordered.  They  con¬ 
tain  the  following  information; 

1.  Manufacturer’s  number 

2.  Style 

3.  Cost  price 

4.  Size 

Order  number 


Visual  showing  steps  in  inventory  control 
before  merchandise  goes  to  selling  floor. 
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(i.  Due  date 

7.  Color 

8.  Department 

9.  Division 

10.  Retail  Price 

I  i .  Date  ot  purchase 
12.  Date  received 

.\lter  tahulatioii  as  a  check 
against  purchase  order  the  detail 
cards  are  liled  hy  luanulacturer’s 
iiuinher  in  an  order  file. 

U|K)n  receipt  of  gcnnls,  the  in¬ 
voice  is  sent  to  the  rabulating  De¬ 
partment  and  the  corresponding 
cards  are  pulled.  They  are  used  to 
print  the  merchandise  tags  which 
are  placed  on  g<K)ds.  These  tags 
contain  the  following  information: 

1.  Manufacturer’s  number 

2.  Retail  price 

3.  Department 
•1.  Division 

Serial  number 

6.  Size 

7.  Color 

8.  Style 

9.  Shirt  sleete  length,  or  shoe 
width  or  suit  length. 

Wheti  a  sale  is  made,  half  of  the 
merchandise  tag  is  taken  off  the 
garment,  and  all  the  tags  are 
stapled  together.  The  clerk’s  num¬ 
ber,  tyjje  of  transaction  (Cash  or 
Charge  or  C.O.D.)  and  customer’s 
signature,  on  charge  and  C.O.D. 
purchases  on  first  ticket  only,  are 
written  on  it  and  it  is  placed  in 
a  box.  They  are  sent  to  the  tabulat¬ 
ing  department  at  inters-als  each 
day.  If  the  sale  is  a  charge  or 
C.O.D.  sale  the  account  number  is 
taken  from  a  rotary  file  and  placed 
on  the  merchandise  tag  which  pos¬ 
sesses  the  customer’s  signature. 

During  the  day  whenever  the 
punch  operator  has  spare  time,  she 
pulls  cards  for  each  tag  and  gang 
punches  account  number,  transac¬ 
tion,  department  and  clerk’s  num¬ 
ber  in  card.  I'hey  are  then  put  in 
the  sales  file. 

The  sales  file  is  sorted  at  the 
rate  of  25,200  cards  per  hour  by 
department,  class  of  goods,  and 
clerk.  The  cards  are  then  tabulated 
giving  daily  sales  report,  totals  are 
made  by  department,  class  of  goods 
and  clerks.  Cards  are  cut  for  these 
totals  and  used  for  figuring  com¬ 
missions  and  other  statistical  re¬ 
ports. 


ULtS 


Visuetl  showing  control  procedure 
after  sale.  CorUrol  all  the  way  from 
purchase  order  to  customer  billing 
is  handled  from  one  set  of  cards. 


The  total  cards  for  commodity 
can  be  liled  and  used  to  tabulate 
sales  reports  by  months  for  com¬ 
parison  on  a  year  to  year  basis. 

Buying  control  can  lie  estab¬ 
lished  because  with  the  tight  in¬ 
ventory  control,  condition  of  stock 
is  accurately  known  and  movement 
of  stock  can  be  analyzed  by  color, 
style,  size,  department,  division,  re¬ 
tail  price,  and  cost  price. 

By  sorting  on  date,  the  stock  can 
be  aged  and  slow  -moving  goods 
priced  for  clearance. 

The  economy  of  this  procedure 
can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  one 
set  of  cards  produces  all  reports  and 
records. 

Three  opierators  are  handling  the 
volume  of  business  at  present. 
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UfB's  Mdct  StSiff  Sjxmh 


LIFE'  S  ‘’MiKloni  Living”  foatiin*,  Big  Fall  Ifals,  made  such  a  style  splash 
that  it  set  up  a  wave  of  LIFK-iiispired  proiiiotiuiis  all  across  the  eoiiiitry. 


^MUlie  ilotlAiodG 


LIFE  has  22,000,000  readers  every  week . . . 
LIFE  sells  your  customers... 

LIFE’S  local  impact  pays  off  in  your  store! 
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tirCo^ 


53  stores  reported  displays,  newspaper  advertisements  around 
this  LIFE  “Modern  Living”  feature! 


Mewr*.  9  «S  to  5  45 

CloMd  An  Dor  SoHirdoy 


LIFE 

C«w  in  it  u 
rva!  bli! 


Filene’s  took  advantage  of  the  interest  that 
life's  Hig  Fall  llal.i  created  in  Boston  with 
a  series  of  picture-frame  window  displays. 


ihv 

Intltliv  nort tricot'itf! 

A  prophetic  sithoiieUe— in  our  prophetic 
fell  nillinen)  color,  Beever! 

And  first  is  Chicego,  cl  course,  i’  am 


Out  Olt  the  Coast  the  stir  create<l  hy  IJFH's 

Big  Fall  Hats  was  reflected  in  this  dramatic 
window  at  Seattle's  Frederick  ik  .N'elson. 


At  last  count,  stores  lm<l  used  more  than  13,000  lines  of  local  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  lying  in  with  LlFF“s  story  on  Big  Fall  Huts.  Goo<l  example  is  this 
1000-line  ad  from  Chicago’s  Marshall  Fiehl  &  Company. 


Dayton's  Elder  &  Johnston  tapped  the 

power  of  the  words,  “As  seen  in  LIFF],”  with 
this  display  showing  the  whole  LIFE  article. 
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By  John  Hahn 


///.S  cheap  little  thing  went  to 
J.  market; 

This  better  one  had  to  stay 
home! 

’Cause  the  cheap  little  thing  luas 
high-ceilinged 

While  the  other  was  cut  to  the 
bone. 

*  *  * 

Some  idea  of  the  number  of 
merchandise  items  that  have  been 
driven  from  the  market  l)ecause  of 
the  workings  of  OPA  regulations 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years 
was  impressively  shown  to  members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  officials  of  OPA  by  the 
NRDGA-sponsored  merchandise  ex¬ 
hibit  that  was  set  up  this  month  in 
official  Washington  for  just  that 
purpose. 

•  •  * 

You’ve  got  to  believe  what  you 
see— unless  it  is  done  by  mirrors— 
and,  of  course,  no  mirrors  were 
used  in  the  exhibit,  which  included, 
however,  so  many  other  items  as 
to  make  this  display  fairly  store¬ 


wide.  1  hat  exhibit  which  was  set 
up  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  for 
one  afternoon  before  going  to 
Washington  ran  the  merchandise 
gam  tit  from  women's  dresses, 
underwear,  toy  blocks,  bread  Ixixes, 
electric  heaters  and  irons  to  chil¬ 
dren's  clothes,  men’s  shirts,  paja¬ 
mas.  bathrobes— in  all  some  ‘10 
different  kimls  of  things  with  more 
than  liOO  items  as  examples  of  what 
is  going  on.  I'he  complete  story 
is  told  elsew’here  in  this  issue  ol 
I  hk  Bt  i.i.ktin. 

*  •  * 

.Naturally,  Congressmen  are  go¬ 
ing  to  ask  ()P.\  for  the  answer. 
From  then  on  it’s  up  to  that  agency. 
.\ccepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  they 
are  presented,  the  facts  disclosed 
acttiallv  point  the  way  to  a  hapjjy 
sohition  of  the  problem.  The  pres¬ 
ent  regtilations  do  not  encotirage 
the  prodtiction  of  good  tjuality  low 
priced  items,  as  thev  were  intend¬ 
ed  to  do.  and  nobodv  knows  it  bet¬ 
ter  titan  the  retailers  who  are 


anxious  to  buv  them  and  can’t— 
ami  the  manulactui ers,  who,  if  giv¬ 
en  a  chance  wouhl  gladly  do  so, 
lor  they  know  there  is  a  market 
awaiting  them. 

Meanwhile  in  the  underwear 
field  the  OPA  story  is  being  taken 
to  the  people  through  the  use  ol 
counter  displav  cards  prepared  by 
the  Underwear  Institute  and  of- 
feretl  to  retail  stores.  “Here  are  the 
facts.’’  says  the  card,  “behind  the 
underwear  shortage.”  It  attributes 
the  shortage  to  increased  costs  of 
materials  and  labor  and  the  C)P.\ 
policy  of  refusing  to  permit  makers 
to  raise  prices  to  cover  increased 
costs. 

Corset  Query 

But  enough!  \ow,  should  we  use 
the  word  “elastic”  in  cotinection 
with  synthetic  rubber?  We  don’t 
know  why  it  is  important  to  ask 
the  ipiestion.  except  that  it  has 
come  up  lor  discussion,  we  under¬ 
stand.  in  certain  (piarters  in  the 
corset  field.  With  evervbody  stretch¬ 
ing  “points”  these  davs— why  not? 

Television  Experiment 

The  intrastore  television  promo¬ 
tion  in  Gimbel  Brothers.  Philadel¬ 
phia.  as  reported  in  the  October 
issue  of  I’m  Bi  t.i.KTiN  proved  to 
be  (juite  a  demonstration.  Interest 
in  it  was  wide  and  intense.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  jjiess  were  invited  to 
witness  the  first  showing,  includ¬ 
ing  the  stage  |)erformance.  the  con¬ 
trol  in  the  room  adjoining  and  the 
I’elesitcs  located  at  strategic  spots 
throughout  the  store.  Interspersed 
with  entertainment,  the  store 
showed  merchandise  items  which 
lent  themselves  to  highlighting  on 
the  small  screens  on  the  prewar 
recei\ing  sets  which  were  used. 
Though  customers  were  not  invited 
to  the  premiere  showing,  they 
nevertheless  congregated  around 
the  Idesites  with  much  curiosity, 
riie  showing  continned  for  three 
weeks,  two  in  this  month. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


This  is  the  top  model  in  Kelvinator’s  new  line  of  three  electric  ranges.  Its 
step-up  features  include  an  automatic  timer  that  controls  not  only  the  oven 
operations  but  top  of  the  range  and  deep-well  cooking  too. 
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SEE  PICTURE  FOR  PROOF 


Yea,  Man!  We're  busy  as  beavers  making 
the  finest  line  of  locos,  ears.,  and  accessories 
you  have  ever  seen! 


You  never  saw  such  activity !  Busy !  —  say, 
its  like  the  war  days  all  over  again! 

Things  are  hopping!  Everywhere  you  go 
you  hear  people  say  —  "It's  full  speed  ahead 
at  LIONEL!" 

New  cars!  New  locos!  New  Transformers, 
tracks,  switches  and  signals  are  popping  off 
the  assembly  lines  into  waiting  shipping 
boxes!  (And  we  mean  "popping!") 


Of  course  we  won't  have  enough  to  supply 
the  demand!  That's  sure!  But  we're  doing  a 
super-colossal  job  as  you  will  soon  see! 

And  we're  getting  ready  for  1946  with 
many  sensational  surprises  —  undreamed  of 
realism  in  Lionel  Trains!  The  Boys  and  Dads 
of  your  town  will  wear  a  path  to  your  door. 

Start  getting  ready  to  promote  LIONEL  in 
a  big  way! 


THE  LIONEL  CORPORATION 

15  EAST  26TH  STREET  .  NEW  YORK  10,  NEW  YORK 


.  IIONEL  1 

CHEM-UB 

Chemistry  Sets 


On«>Pric*  Movement 


The  Military  Influence 


Lord  &  Taylor  has  on  display  for  two  weeks  this  month  a  model  of  one  of  the 
manufactured  houses  made  by  Anchorage  Homes,  Inc.  .-1  film  detailing  the  whole 
process  of  assembly  and  erection  is  also  being  shown.  The  model  on  display 
is  a  two-bedroom  house  tentatively  priced  at  57925  delivered  and  erected,  the 
price  including  fourulation,  plumbing,  heating,  electric  work  and  kitchen  range. 
The  rtmnufacturer  has  been  responsible  for  outstanding  Sairy  and  industrial 
projects  during  the  war,  and  is  now  building  what  is  described  as  the  largest 
factory  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Deliveries  will  start  about  April,  1946.  Lord  6* 
Taylor  has  no  merchandising  tie-up. 


Macv's,  New  York,  this  month 
o|xnecl  a  Handicrafts  show,  featur¬ 
ing  tools  and  materials  similar  to 
those  used  in  military  hospitals  un¬ 
der  the  government  occupational 
iherapv  plan.  More  than  l.aOO 
stpiare  leet  of  sjjace  adjoitiing  the 
art  supplies  de|)arlment  were  given 
o\er  to  the  show.  Eight  manufac- 
t  m  et  s'  demonstrators  taught  finger 
painting,  modeling  in  clay,  weav¬ 
ing,  jewelrv  making,  etc. 

*  *  * 

“Separation  Shopping  Center” 
seems  lik'e  a  good  name  for  a  show¬ 
ing  of  civilian  wardrobes  for  girls 
being  released  from  the  armed  serv¬ 
ices.  li.  .Altman  &  Co.,  New  York, 
(Continued  on  base  10^ 


We  t<K)k  away  with  us  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  we  had  witnessed  the 
birth  of  a  new  idea— just  a  begin¬ 
ning— with  much  still  to  be  desired 
in  perfection,  but  nesertheless  an 
idea  which  gives  everv  promise  of 
developing  in  the  years  aheatl  into 
an  important  medium  for  carrying 


store  promotions  to  customers  in 
the  store  and  elsewhere. 

For  Toy  Salespeopio 

The  1915  edition  of  “How  to  Sell 
Eovs",  published  bv  the  l  ov  .Man- 
nlacturers  . Association,  reached  our 
desk  this  month.  No.  there’s  not 


otie  word  in  it  as  to  where  you 
cati  get  your  (diristmus  supplv  ol 
toys  if  yon  haven’t  got  them  by  this 
time.  It  concerns  itself  wholly  with 
counseling  on  how  to  sell  those 
you  may  have.  .Says  James  L.  Fri, 
managing  director  of  the  toy  As¬ 
sociation:  “  Ehe  manual  summar- 
i/es  the  sales  poitits  for  each  type 
of  toy  and  plaything  in  simple, 
concise  outline  form  planned  to 
help  each  salesperson  in  the  toy 
tlepartment  actpiire  quickly  the 
knowledge  to  iiurease  sales  and 
goodwill.” 


L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  put  on  the  Good  Housekeeping  “Capitol  Oaks”  show  this 
month.  .4  diorama  shows  an  ideally  planned  neighborhood  unit,  and  there  are 
scale  models  of  eight  architects'  interpretations  of  “The  Home  America  Wants.” 
Prices,  pgured  on  a  1939  basis,  range  from  $9,000  to  $18,000.  The  model  shown 
here  is  of  the  contemporary  mid-west  cottage  type,  designed  by  Bertram  .4. 
Weber.  Like  most  of  the  houses,  it  features  large  expanses  of  ivindow,  and 
outdoor  living  space. 


Two  of  the  large  appliatice  man- 
nlacturers  announced  this  month 
that  henceforth  they  intend  to  es¬ 
tablish  one  price  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  General  Electric 
Company,  through  C.  R.  Prit¬ 
chard,  getieral  sales  manager  of  the 
com|)ativ’s  .Appliance  and  .Mer¬ 
chandise  Departmetit,  says  each 
G.  E.  major  and  small  appliance 
will  be  sold  at  the  one  price,  in¬ 
stead  of  just  small  appliances  as 
was  the  tase  prior  to  the  war. 

H.  .M.  Kelly,  appliance  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  Frigidaire.  also  stated  this 
month  that  they  have  put  into  ef¬ 
fect  a  national  pricing  plan  which 
exclusive  of  excise  and  local  taxes 
establishes  a  retail  cash  installed 
price  for  each  model.  This  plan, 
he  pointed  out.  seemed  to  be  the 
most  satisfactorv  solution  to  the 
OP.A  requirement  that  a  printed 
retail  price  label  be  attached  to  all 
refrigerators  at  the  factorv. 
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TAhie  NAKkr  *  oeo  st>H£Aos  ★ 
TtCKINGS  <r  HANNEllTTe 


IN  FINE  ART 


“To  funher  textile  edu¬ 


cation  and  traininc  in 


SUPPORT 


the  fund-raisinc  cam- 


THE  PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE  INSTITUTE 


W 


Rosemary  Products,  too,  interpret 
the  true  spirit  and  genius  of  the 
American  people— in  fabrics  designed 
for  rugged  service  as  well  as  to 
please  the  eye.  Recognizing  their 
promotive  possibilities,  buyers  look 
forward  to  their  early  availability 
in  volume-selling  quantities. 


ROSEMARY  SATES 


A  DIVISION  OF  SIMMONS  CO. 
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To  Carlos  Andreson,  whose '  'Western 
Saga”  is  shown,  America’s  rugged 
hills,  crossroad  communities  and 
fertile  fields  represent  the  true 
strength  of  the  Nation.  His  talents 
in  depicting  them  have  brought 
his  work  to  the  attention  of  lead- 


(JhftUtictim  ky  «/ 

AtmuUii  AtmrtcMm  Artisu} 


IN  TEXTILE  ART 


November.  194.'j 


WORK  SHtRTS 


★  DECOMATIVe  FABRICS 
M'ADE  RIGHT  IN  AMERICA 


ing  museums. 


WHAT  WILL  YOU  OFFER  TOUR  SALESME 


'AnoS- 


ling 


».s— a 


rve  h 


illy  pi 
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I  are  the  alternatives  that  every  dealer  must 
'  ize  as  he  plans  and  builds  his  sales 
zation  today  .  .  . 

I  |i  give  a  man  just  another  selling  job  ...  or  he 
ing  to  all  his  men— to  himself — the  opportunity 
'  ling  a  real  vocation  in  sales.  He  can  throw 
)L-r  a  flash  organization  or  he  can  create  a  solid 
1^— a  substwtial,  long-range  institution  that 
rve  his  community — and  him — through  many 
illy  profitable  years. 


It  is  the  purpose  of  Kelvinator’s  Retail-Minded 
Program  to  build  both  for  now  and  the  future  ,  .  ^  to 
assist  the  retailer  who  wants  the  security,  the  respect, 
the  faith  and  good  will  that  come  to  him  who  builds 
on  firm  foundations.  This  is  Kelvinator’s  program, 
evidenced  not  only  in  its  Selective  Distribution 
Pattern,  its  Product  and  Pricing  Policies,  its  Point-of- 
Sale  Merchandising — but  in  the  help,  too,  that 
Kelvinator  extends  to  retailers  through  the  most 
advanced  and  effective  training  and  business 
development  program  ever  to  come  from  the  appliance 
industry:  Kelvinator’s  great  Vocation-in-Sales 
Program! 

Initiated  in  September,  1944,  Vocation-in-Sales  grew 
out  of  Kelvinator’s  Retail  Sales  Management  Forum, 
in  which  Kelvinator  sales  executives,  together  with 
retail  sales  executives  from  department,  chain, 
furniture  and  appliance  stores,  explored  the  whole 
field  of  retail  selling.  In  its  final  form — as  checked, 
supplemented  and  fortified  by  the  technical  research 
of  leading  vocational  authorities — Kelvinator’s  V.I.S. 
Program  provides  retailers  with  a  scientific  method 
for  attracting,  selecting  and  developing  men  who  are 
qualified  to  succeed  as  salesmen,  whether  or  not  they 
have  had  previous  experience. 

Illustrated  on  this  page  are  two  of  the  booklets 
developed  as  a  part  of  the  V.I.S.  program’s  first  two 
phases:  attracting  and  selecting  salesmen.  Following 
these,  Kelvinator  will  bring  to  the  retailer — as  just 
another  part  of  his  Kelvinator  Franchise — basic 
instruction  for  his  salesmen,  both  in  selling  techniques 
and  product  training,  in  schools  conducted  by 
Kelvinator;  a  planned  program  for  periodic  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  and  refreshing  selling  tactics,  brought 
to  the  store  by  Kelvinator  Zone  and  Distributor 
District  Managers;  and  a  planned  series  of  materials 
and  methods  for  retailer’s  use  in  conducting  his 
own  sales  training  meetings. 

This  is  Kelvinator’s  answer  to  the  question:  Selling 
jobs  ...  or  a  vocation  in  sales? 


Cov  ering  the  two  opening  phases  ot 
Kelvinotor's  great  “Vocotion-in-Soles" 
Training  Program,  these  two  booklets* 
will  help  Kelvinator  Retailers  to  attract 
and  select  the  right  salesmen. 


N-K  MUSICAL  SHOWROOM 

Nash-Kelviaator's  new  hit 
musical  show,  with  the  An¬ 
drews  Sisters,  Curt  Massey 
and  Guest  Stars — every 
Wednesday  evening  at  10:30  P.  M.,  C.  S.  T. — 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
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used  this  as  tiie  name  ior  a  display 
presented  lor  the  girls  at  the 
Women's  Military  Services  Club  in 
\ew  York. 


Nylons  by  Coupon 


Every  good  manunjacturer  showroom  offers  ideas  for  department  planning. 
This  showroom  in  Peerless  Textile  Products'  San  Francisco  plant  is  an  example. 
The  lighting  is  especially  noteworthy. 


Plastics  Loboling 

Retailers,  no  doubt,  will  welcome 
the  announcement  this  month  by 
the  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industrv 
of  the  launching  of  a  nationwide 
labeling  program  for  plastics.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  will  l)e  needed  un¬ 
til  consumer  and  salespeople  get 
better  acquainted  with  the  charac- 


organi/ation  through  its  la  vears  of 
metal  toy  manufacturing.  The 
Lionel  Line  for  (Christmas  HM.a  was 
exhibited  in  action  for  the  first 
time. 

Pond  Opens  Retail  Service 

Philip  Pond,  lormerlv  on  the 
stall  of  the  (anitrollers'  Camgress  of 
I  he  .\R1)CA.  has  just  returned 
Irom  two  and  a  hall  years  service 
with  the  Far  East  .\ir  Forces  where 
he  served  as  Statistical  Conttol 
Othcer.  He  has  lieen  awarded  bat¬ 
tle  stars  lor  the  .New  Cuinea.  South¬ 
ern  Philippines,  and  Lu/on  l;attles. 

Upon  his  release  from  active 
duty  recentlv,  he  opetied  an  office 


I'he  -Memphis,  Fenn..  ineKhants 
are  attempting  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  getting  nvions  back  into 
sale  by  the  use  of  coupons  for  the 
initial  purchases.  Fourteen  ol  the 
local  merchants  announced  the 
plan  in  a  joint  advertisement  in  the 
local  papers.  Customers  are  in\  itecl 
to  fill  out  the  coupons  and  send 
them  to  their  favorite  store  “listed 
below."  Fhis  column  suggested 
several  months  ago  that  such  a 
plan  might  be  an  intelligent  wav  of 
handling  what  promises  to  decelop 
into  I  iots  in  stores  il  ordinarv  meth¬ 
ods  are  used  to  reintroduce  this 
greatly  wanted  war  casualty  item. 

Eloctric  Trains  at  Last 

While  grown-ups  may  continue 
to  growl  over  the  traveling  condi¬ 
tions  which  still  exist,  the  young¬ 
sters,  it  is  promised  by  the  Lionel 
Corp.,  makers  of  electric  trains, 
will  be  rewarded  this  (diristmas  for 
their  long  patietice  during  the  war 
vears  when  none  were  a\ailable. 
.Members  of  the  press  and  Lionel 
dealers  were  pri\  ilegetl  to  pre\  iew 
the  new  postwar  Lionel  models  at 
the  “Postwar  Railroad  Panorama” 
held  by  the  comjjany  at  its  New 
York  office  this  month.  Fhe  Pano¬ 
rama  is  a  combination  n,iuseum. 
modern  railroad  station,  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  several  of  .America’s  tiatural 
scenic  beauty  spots  and  a  war  ma¬ 
terial  display  which  incorporates 
the  complete  history  of  the  Lionel 


IV.  &  J.  Sloane  designed  and  \Iohawk  Carpet  Mills  executed  the  “Wheel  of 
Life"  rug  which  is  one  of  the  grandeurs  displayed  in  the  MGM  movie,  “Weekend 
at  the  Waldorf."  Probably  the  most  ambitious  piece  of  carpet  iveaving  ever 
undertaken,  it  icas  on  disbiay  at  Sloane's  in  Neiv  York  last  month. 


in  Boston  and  will  act  as  consultant 
on  retail  control  problems.  Belore 
joinitig  the  staff  of  the  Clontrollers' 
(iongiess  .Mr.  Potitl  was  .Assistant  to 
the  C.otitroller  of  the  Ciilchrist 
Company  in  Boston.  He  was  at 
one  time  instritctor  in  .Merchan¬ 
dising  at  the  College  of  the  Cats  <»f 
.New  York. 


It  Hurts! 

All  of  us  mav  be'  rejoicing  that 
the  national  taxing  trend  has 
started  downward,  even  though  as 
yet  nothing  has  been  definiteh 
done  about  the  wartime  excise  taxes 
which  undoubtedly  will  continue 
to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  sales 
of  many  such  taxed  items— furs, 
jewelry,  luggage,  etc.,  as  they  were 
apparently  intended  to  do  during 
the  war.  If  you  don’t  think'  so,  go 
out  and  buv  something  upon 
which  you  have  to  pay  40  or  .50 
dollars  more  just  for  the  privilege 
of  buying,  as  we  did  this  month. 
A'ou’ll  grumble  like  we  did,  though 
you  pay. 
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It  was  a  hot,  sticky  summer  day  . .  .  and  that 
"Air  Conditioned”  sign  looked  mighty  inviting. 
He  went  right  in  .  .  .  but  he  came  out  again 
fast!  For  the  store  was  drafty  and  chilly.  The  air 
smelt  stale,  used,  and  uninviting. 

He  tried  another  store  down  the  street . . .  and 
this  time  things  were  different.  The  air  was  com¬ 
fortably  cool,  fresh  and  clear.  No  dampness,  no 
drafts,  no  odors. 


ONE  AIR  CONDITIONED 
STORE 


"Both  air  conditioned,”  he  said  thoughtfully 
to  himself,  "so  where’s  the  difference?” 

Simple  enough.The  second  store  had  GOOD 
air  conditioning.  Cooling,  Dehumidification, 
Circulation,  Ventilation,  Filtering — the  five 
fundamentals  of  summer  air  conditioning — 
were  carefully  balanced  by  high-quality  equip¬ 
ment  correctly  selected  and  skillfully  designed 
with  close  automatic  control  of  temperature. 

That’s  the  kind  of  air  conditioning  that  brings 
in  the  customers.  The  kind  that  costs  a  little 
more,  and  is  worth  a  lot  more.  The  G-E  dis¬ 
tributor  in  your  city  is  ready  to  help  you  now 
with  that  kind  of  air  conditioning.  Learn  more 
about  it  now. 

■  UY...and  hold  ...  VICTORY  RONDS 

General  Electric  Company,  Air  Conditioning  De¬ 
partment,  Section  5031 1,  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 


TO  ANOTHER  . . . 


GENERAL 


m 


ELECTRIC 


Air  Conditioning 
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Fashions  of  the  Times — Fourth  Edition 


The  fourth  edition  of  “Fashions  of  the  Times'’  was  presented  last  month  by  the 
yen’  York  Times.  It  continued  the  emphasis  begun  last  year  on  designing  that 
starts  with  the  fabric,  and  it  scored  a  special  success  in  the  staging.  Above,  at  the 
left,  a  bouffant  gown  of  faille  taffeta  in  brown,  blue  atui  red,  b\  Joseph  IVhite- 
head.  At  the  right,  a  black  and  white  scroll  print  gown  ivith  head  scarf.  Fabric 
and  design  by  Adele  Simpson  for  Onotuiaga,  from  East  Indian  Museum  origiruils. 


leiistics  and  limitation!)  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  kimls  of  these  new  materials. 

Air  Rate  Guide 

In  these  air-minded  davs,  retail 
stores  will  find  convenient  lor  esti¬ 
mating  flying  time  and  costs  be¬ 
tween  any  two  points  within  the 
United  States,  an  Air  Express 
Shipping  Estimator  by  the  Air  Ex- 
j>ress  Division  of  the  Railway  Ex¬ 
press  agency.  A  disc  on  one  side  of 
the  card  can  be  manipulated  to 
show  the  costs  of  packages  of  vari¬ 
ous  weights  for  any  giveti  distatice. 
On  the  other  side  is  a  map  giving 
flying  time  in  hours  and  the  mile- 
age. 

Solf-lmprovemmit  Promotion 

Herpolsheimer’s,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  cooperated  this  month  with 
the  Kellogg  Company  in  premier¬ 
ing  the  latter  company's  teen-age 
fashion  fitness  “Sessions  for  School- 


ebrities"  in  which  food  was  promot¬ 
ed  with  fashion,  .\bout  1000  teen¬ 
age  girls,  leaders  of  civic  groups, 
and  home  economics  teachers  of 
Cirand  Rapids  were  guests  at  the 
sessioti  wheti  it  preceded  two  regu¬ 
lar  j)re-Cbristmas  style  shows  given 
iti  the  store  on  two  ((msecutite 
etenings.  Each  girl  was  presented 
with  the  Kellogg  Quiz  for  School- 
ebrities  so  she  could  determine  her 
own  personalitv  type. 

Bustles  Next? 

The  fashion  emphasis  on  “hips” 
which,  accttrding  to  a  news  lelease, 
is  being  given  bv  tlesigners  here  and 
in  Paris  for  the  first  time  in  a  dec¬ 
ade,  is  coming  a  bit  late  to  give 
the  full  amount  of  satisfaction  to 
the  girls  who  during  the  war  years 
have  been  trying  desperatelv  to 
drive  attention  away  from  their 
rayoned  pedal  extremities. 

Modified  bustles  are  said  to  lx?  a 


part  of  the  fashion  idea.  As  we  re¬ 
member  it,  Paul  Poiret  brought 
back  the  bustle  in  1918,  folkowing 
the  first  world  war,  and  immortal 
ized  himself. 

*  «  * 

When  you  see  "C.  P.^.\.”  from 
now  on  until  the  new  goveinment 
bureau  is  closed,  sou  no  doidtt  svill 
wonder  whether  relereiue  is  to 
('ivilian  Production  .Administra¬ 
tion  or  the  fellow  Vvho  comes  in  to 
tell  you  your  arithmetic  is  good 
—or  'bad. 

Butter  Businsas  Guide 

The  third  edition  of  .\  (iuide  for 
Retail  .\dvertising  and  .Selling, 
pidtlished  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  better  business  bureaus,  is 
olf  the  press.  I'he  book  is  intended 
to  help  adsertisers  "avoid  objec- 
tional)le,  misleading,  or  unfair 
practites;  strengthen  jmblic  (i)nfi- 
dence  in  advertising:  assist  the  pid)- 
lit  to  achieve  maximum  satislac- 
lion  from  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dise.’’ 

Very  Portable  Radio 

I  he  Koiet  pigskin  birdhouse  bag 
shown  below  is  l)Ut  one  of  several 
com|)act  radio  models  by  belmont 
Ratlio  Catrp.  of  Chicago.  .\  :)-tid)e 
superheterod\ne  receiver,  it  is  fin¬ 
ished  in  solid  gold,  sterling  silver. 
|)lain  and  two-tone  metal  and 
mt»rt)ct(),  pin  seal,  alligator,  suetle 
and  other  leathers.  Ehe  suit- 
miniature  tubes  are  b\  the  Rav- 
theon  .Manufacturing  (at. 

{Continued  on  page  44) 
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FEBRUARY  23  -  MARCH  2 


The  one  way  to  maintain  a 
healthy,  flourishing,  profitable 
postwar  business  in  fabrics, 
patterns,  and  notions,  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  QUALITY  and  VALUE! 

New  is  the  time  to  line  up  mer¬ 
chandise  for  National  Sew  and  Save 
Week. 

N  Forsigbtadl  Hold  on  to  and  increase 
your  home-sewing  business  devel¬ 
oped  during  the  war  years.  Resolve 
never  to  let  these  profitable  depart¬ 
ments  slump  back  into  prewar 
doldrums. 


Key  all  your  promotion  efforts  to 
quality  merchandise,  backed  by 
famous  nationally  known  brand 
names. 


Go  Out  After  the  Teee-Age  Mariiell  Plan 
special  windows  and  fashion  shows 
to  appeal  to  youth.  Start  building 
today  for  a  long  and  profitable 
future. 


Free,  Celerfel  Display  Materiel,  includ¬ 
ing  suggested  window  displays,  will 
be  supplied  on  request.  Avoid  ship¬ 
ping  delays;  write  today  for  mate¬ 
rial  and  details. 


CASH  PRIZES!  Window-Display  Contest 
during  National  Sew  and  Save  Week 


prizes  of  $25  each.  (2)  Smaller  Store 
Group,  1st  prize,  $100;  2nd  prize, 
$50;  and  three  3rd  prizes  of  $25  each, 
la  AddHiee,  $2.50  will  be  paid  for 
each  5x7  inch  (or  larger)  photo¬ 
graph  of  different  displays  submit¬ 
ted.  None  smaller  will  be  entered 
in  the  Contest. 

Mrito  for  Contest  details. 


Geoeroes  Cosh  Awards  will  be  made 
to  the  display  men  or  girls  installing 
the  best  Sew  and  Save  windows, 
featuring  jointly  fabrics,  patterns, 
and  notions,  selling  the  theme  of 
the  project. 

Prizes  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
(1)  Larger  Store  Group,  1st  prize, 
$100;  2nd  prize,  $50;  and  three  3rd 


NATIONAL  NEEDLECRAFT  BUREAU,  Inc 

385  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Horn*  Recorders  Coming  National  Brand  Show  at  Robertson’s 


(jrdit  the  war  lor  another  item 
that  s(M>n  will  he  iound  on  the 
home  Iront.  Scott  Radio  Lahora- 
tories,  Inc.,  Clhic'i^o,  announce  that 
their  sound  recorder  equipment  lor 
recording  radio  programs  in  the 
h«)me  will  shortly  he  available.  This 
desice,  they  say,  was  used  lor  the 
first  time  during  the  war  lor  re¬ 
cording  connnutiications. 

*  *  • 

Krigidaiie  Division  of  (ieneral 
.Motors  announces  that  kitchen 
cahinet  equipment  as  well  as  home 
lieezers  will  he  items  on  their  re¬ 
conversion  program. 

*  •  • 

Now  that  the  new  nylon  pricitig 
order  has  been  issued  by  ()I*A  ail 
we  have  to  do  heticelortli  is  to  get 
the  hosiery  in  and  out  of  the  store 
with  a  minimum  of  (onfusion  and 
casualties. 

*  «  • 

Every  cloud  still  has  a  silver  lin¬ 
ing.  according  to  the  poet.  But 

according  to  manufacturers,  everv 
suit  does  not  have  even  a  ravon 
<»ne.  That’s  the  main  reason,  thev 
sa\,  why  we  cannot  get  a  new  suit 
these  days  to  replace  the  old  worn 
o'lt  one. 

•  •  « 

Fabrics  have  a  future,  says  the 
Textile  .Association  of  Los  .Angeles. 
\ntl  they  are  gettitig  reatlv  to  de¬ 
monstrate  that  fact  at  an  exposition 
which  they  just  voted  to  hold  in 
Los  .Angeles  next  Fall  to  be  known 
as  “Fabrics  of  the  Future.” 

*  *  « 

Inadvertentlv  in  the  October 
issue  of  Thk  Bi't.i.r  riN  we  reported 
that  Raymond  Dupuis  Itatl  Iteen 
elected  secretarv-treasurer  of  Du¬ 
puis  Freres,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  The 
item  should  have  read  that  .Mr. 
Dupuis  was  remitly  made  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company. 

*  *  * 

We  should  have  started  this  cle- 
l)artment  this  month  with  an  item 
concerning  the  Victory  Loan  Drive. 
It  rates  first  place  in  eserv  Ameri¬ 
can’s  program.  Many  reasons  are 
given  why  we  should  buv  bonds 
and  help  sell  to  others,  but  why 
need  we  go  any  further  than  to  say 
—first,  our  country  tnust  reach  the 
11  billion  dollar  quota— und  sec¬ 
ond.  where  can  you  find  a  better, 
sounder  imiestment? 


'“I”' HE  promotion,  "Life  Lines  at 
A  Rof)ertson's,”  proved  as  suc- 
cesslul  as  RolK*rtson  Bros.  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  .South  Bend,  Ind., 
hoped  it  would  be.  Fhoinas  J. 
Lyttch,  sales  promotion  manager 
for  the  store,  writes: 

“We  are  all  so  enthusiastic  over 
the  results  of  the  promotion  that 
atiy thing  I  tell  you  is  going  to  be 
Itiased,  vet  factual.  The  prime  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  promotioti  as  far  as  we 
were  concerned  was  to  register  in 
the  minds  of  the  half-million  j)eo- 
ple  in  our  traditig  area  the  fact  that 
Robertsott’s  is  the  store  where  most 
ol  the  nationally  famous  lines  of 
merchandise  advertised  in  Life  can 
be  l)ought.  From  customer  reac¬ 
tions  we  have  had,  we  feel  certain 
that  this  purpose  was  accomplished 
atitl  will  have  lastitig  benefits. 

“With  the  splendid  cooperation 
of  many  of  the  Lite  advertisers  iti 
siqcporting  the  promotion  with 
cpiantitic^  of  merchandise,  we  were 
able  to  feature  and  sell  their  prod¬ 
ucts  iti  the  manner  which  an  evetit 
of  this  type  warranted.  .Sales  results 
wc'ie  Icevond  our  expectations.  Fhe 
fllect  of  the  promotion  upon  our 
salespeople  was  meritorious  iti  ac¬ 
complishing  a  transition  of  their 
ihinkitig  from  war  atul  such  to  the 
job  of  selling.  In  our  traitiing  work 
with  department  managers  atul 
salespeople  we  have  beeti  emphasiz¬ 


ing  the  importance  of  the  big  job 
ahead,  i.e.,  selling.” 

The  promotion  was  held  the  last 
week  in  September,  and  featured 
well  known  brands  advertised  in 
Life.  Eleven  store  windows  fea¬ 
tured  tiationally  advertised  prcxl- 
ucts;  atul  advertising  and  store  dis¬ 
plays  tied  in  effectively  with  the 
promotion  to  put  it  over.  Fhemes 
ol  the  store’s  newspaper  advertising 
throughout  the  week  included 
“Life  Lines  to  F'ashion,”  “.  .  .  to 
Beauty,”  “.  .  .  to  Better  laving.” 
“.  .  .  .  to  the  .Males.”  Radio  an- 
noutuements  supplemented  the  dis¬ 
plays  atul  newspaper  promotions. 
During  the  week  the  store  acted  as 
host  at  a  ditiner  to  some  17.')  execu¬ 
tives  atul  representatives  of  manu- 
lacturers. 

In  summitig  up  the  week’s  pro¬ 
gram,  Sig  Welber.  president  of 
Robertson’s,  strc'ssed  the  store’s 
poliev  of  featuring  cpiality  brands. 

“Our  country’s  future  i)rogress 
depends  partly  oti  how  well  we  can 
distribute  the  cpialitv  |)rcHlucts  of 
our  enormous  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties,”  he  said.  “  Fhe  matuifacturers 
whose  merchatulise  the  Robertson 
store  is  leaturing  this  week  employ 
thousands  of  people.  We  are  anxi¬ 
ous  to  lend  all  of  our  efforts  to 
making  more  jobs  for  these  and  the 
main  other  fine  concerns  with 
whom  we  do  business.” 


One  of  the  II  windows  which  featured  Life-advertised  national  brands.  The 
windows  were  supplemented  by  more  than  200  exhibits  within  the  store. 
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From  the  riches  of  rayon  comes  a  wide  range  of  benefits  for 
all  the  people.  Beautiful,  useful  fabrics  for  fashion  and  the  home. 

Increasing  uses  in  industry. ..  secure  jobs  in  even  greater 
numbers . . .  exjianding  opfiort unities  for  the  employment  of  capital. 
\’i'ith  the  added  impetus  given  rayon  by  wartime  ingenuity, 
its  future  looks  vast  and  inviting. 

TUBIZE  RAYON  CORPORATION  •  2  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 

Acetate  and  Viscose  Rayon  Yarns  and  Fabrics 
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Tailoring  Air  Cargo  Programs 
to  Department  Store  Needs 

By  R.  E.  Whitmer, 

Director,  Cargo  Sales,  Transcontinental  &  IVestem  Air,  Inc. 


TWA  cargo  handlers  loading  the  foneard  compartment  of  a  DC.-t  Sky  Freighter. 


I  T  has  Ijcfn  said  that  probaljly 
one  »)1  tile  greatest  contrihii- 
tiiig  laetors  to  the  progress  ot 
the  hinnan  race  was  the  invention 
oi  the  wheel.  The  signihcaiKe  ol 
the  wheel  was  not  that  it  inatle  new 
methods  ol  transportation  possible, 
blit  the  fact  that  it  brought  in- 
treased  speed  of  movement  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Iransportation  and  progress 
have  gone  hand  in  hand  through¬ 
out  the  pages  of  our  history  and 
each  time  an  advanced  stage  of 
transportation  has  been  actepted 
by  the  races,  new  fields  of  eiuleav- 
or  and  broader  horizons  have  been 
opened  to  those  who  have  their 
sights  raised  to  the  future. 

rite  airplane  has  truly  come  of 
age  in  the  last  li\e  vears.  Passenger 
transportation  by  air  is  an  accepted 
fact.  Air  cargo  transportation,  in 
the  hands  of  the  military,  received 
an  unparalleled  impetus,  far  sur- 
|)assing  the  coming-out  jiarty  of 
the  truck,  which  occurred  during 
World  War  I. 

The  know  how,  the  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  mili- 


taiy  largo  aitisity  ha\e  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  domestic  air  carriers 
anil  tiKlay  every  airline  is  making 
detailed  plans  for  a  successful 
luture  in  air  cargo. 

Use  of  air  express  on  scheduleil 
air  carriers  has  been  constantly  on 
the  increase  and  ion  tract  cargo  ac- 
tisitv,  by  lioth  scheduled  operators 
and  private  enterprises,  is  slowly 
moving  out  ol  the  so-called  “experi¬ 
mental”  stage. 

Numerous  surveys  have  beeti 
made  in  the  last  several  years  con¬ 
cerning  possible  jjotentials  for  air 
cargo,  but  the  intelligetit  operator 
realizes  that  surveys  and  research 
can  be  carried  only  to  a  certain 
level,  and  thereafter  if  the  final 
conclusions  are  to  be  determined 
accurately,  they  must  Ite  ascer¬ 
tained  from  actual  experience  cif 
handling.  We  know  that  air  ex¬ 
press  has  a  definite  place  in  the  air 
cargo  field.  Likewise,  we  know  that 
untold  thousands  of  |)ounds  of  mer¬ 
chandise  need  and  require  higher 
speed  transportation  than  that 
offered  by  surface  carriers,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  their  dollar  value  will  not 


.V  new  service  is  taster  than 
rail  or  truck  transport  but 
cheaper  than  air  express. 

bear  the  rates  which  air  express 
must  continue  to  charge  for  some 
time  to  come. 

.Accordingly,  Airfreight  programs 
have  been  planned  as  a  means  of 
attracting  that  type  of  trafhc  which 
does  not  and  will  not  move  at  air 
express  rates,  rrue,  the  serv  ice  does 
not  ecpial  air  express,  but  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  faster  than  the  fastest 
surface  transportation. 

rW'A  inauginatc'd  an  experi¬ 
mental  .Airfreight  program  in  July 
of  this  VTar,  offering  service  be- 
tweeti  .\ew  York,  (diicago,  Katisas 
(dty,  Phoenix  and  Los  .Angeles.  It 
is  our  intention  to  expand  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  all  citic-s  on  the  I'W.A  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  ccmiparatively  mar 
future. 

Four  classilications  were  estab¬ 
lished.  ranging  from  approximately 
.SO  cents  per  ton  mile  on  the  lowest, 
to  .">0  cents  per  ton  mile  for  the 
highest. 

Even  with  this  program,  we  are 
completely  aware  that  today’s  .Air¬ 
freight  rates  are  too  high  to  war¬ 
rant  widesprc'ad  acceptance.  How¬ 
ever,  they  do  permit  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  manv  shippers  to  use  air 
service  who  could  not  otherwise 
afford  to  do  so,  and  it  permits  us 
to  gain  that  necessarv  experience  in 
handling  new  commodities. 

Experiments  C^ontinue 

Last  [line,  in  St.  Louis,  I  was 
jjrivileged  to  address  the  rraffic 
(iroup  of  the  NRDCi.A,  and  during 
the  discussion  cif  I W.A’s  proposed 
.Airfreight  service,  many  pertinent 
cpiestions  were  asked  bv  those  in 
attendance.  Some  of  the  cjuestions 
were  embarrassing,  but  all  of  them 
were  welcome  for  we  ajipreciate 
and  invite  criticisms  or  suggestions, 
since  we  are  making  a  sincere  effort 
to  establish  a  dependable  and  use- 
(Cnntiuue  on  page  62) 
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(with  the  ladies  as  well  as  men 


SPRINGWEAVE  is  a  big  SUCCESS 


Because  it  was  planned  to  perform! 


Perfected  and  introduced  before  the  war 


To  bring  your  customers  extra  value 


In  rich  looks,  fine  feel,  long  wear, 


amazing  wrinkle  resistance! 


Planned  to  be  the  market’s  most  advanced  tropical,  fibre  is  specially  selected  to  give  a  specific  and 

SPRINGWEAVE  combines  the  strength  and  resili-  appeal toyourcustomer(andhiswise-buyingwife). 
ence  of  costly  Angora  mohair,  the  firm  body  of  Spinning,  weaving,  dyeing  and  finishing  ONE 
pure  virgin  wool,  plus  the  soft,  smooth  feel  of  two  fibre  (as  in  the  miles  of  all-wool  fabrics  Goodall 
top-grade  rayons  for  “handle”  that’s  impossible  weaves  for  warmth)  is,  obviously,  simpler  than 
to  achieve  in  an  ordinary,  unbalanced  fabric!  Each  processing  FOUR  fibres!  BUT  .  . . 

IT  TAKES  FOUR  FIBRES 

—  blended  the  advanced  Goodall  way 

—  to  produce  a  really  outstanding  tropica/ 

— SPRINGWEAVE’S  SUCCESS  PROVES  THAT! 
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There’s  a  snuiv  melting  installation  under  the  driveuay. 


Snow-Free  Driveways  Without  Labor 

Bv  Ernest  A.  Dench 


So  nev  is  this  snow-removal  <>iic  otfuc  huilding  aiul  one  Mihiu- 

l;an  home  agreed  to  “guinea  pig” 
with  trial  installations.  Suthiient 
lacts  are  now  a\ailable  to  indicate 
However,  2  New  York  stores  d'.at  this  new  snow  melting  teth- 

nit|ne  is  eeonomiealiv  applicable 
on  a  smaller  stale  to  exterior  sm- 
lates  ol  business  establishments. 

AN'E\\'l.V-i)E\  ELOl’tl)  snow  A  small  installatioti  was  made 
melting  system  avoids  the  use  under  the  dri\ewav  ot  a  suburban 
ot  manual  labor,  helps  to  pre-  residence  in  PentisvKania.  The 
vent  pedestriatts  Irom  slipping  on  private  drive-in  distance  Irom  the 
sidewalks  oi  driveways,  provides  shoulder  ol  the  public  highwac  to 
customers  with  unhamperud  and  the  garage  is  110  leet.  It  is  a 
unha/arclous  drive-iti  or  parking  dmi’N  grade  to  the  garage,  in  the 
lac  ilities,  and  enables  delivers  \  it  inity  of  which  (and  also  against 
trucks  to  function  without  climatic  the  d<K)rs  )  snow  and  ice  thing  long 
delays.  alter  nearbv  public  street  surfaces 

•Such  an  installation  will  give  a  were  clean  and  drv. 
retailer  substantial  business  ad-  I  his  private  drivewav  had  two 
\antage  over  competitors  neglectful  concrete  strips,  each  two  feet  wide, 
about  snow  and  ice  retnoval  from  for  one-way  traffic.  For  the  snow 
outside  their  premises.  melting  system,  these  concrete  strips 

.\s  we  visualize  the  highway  ol  were  removed  atitl  replaced.  I'ntler 
the  future,  it  will  be  laid  with  each  concrete  strip,  on  beds  of  black 
underground  pipitig,  heated  from  top,  are  now  two  wrought  iron  pipes, 
a  tietwork  of  central  stations.  The  \\/^"  in  diameter.  S  inches  apart, 
snow  will  melt  as  it  falls  to  the  Fhe  four  pipes  on  the  two  concrete 
ground.  strips  converge  on  the  public  side- 

I'his  is  no  pipe  dream.  A  start  in  walk,  thus  circulating  the  hot  water 
this  direction  is  being  made  by  cer-  l  ack  and  forth.  Heat  source  is  a 
tain  airport  operators,  whose  engi-  gas-lired  hot  water  heater  (instan- 
neers  figure  that  a  system  for  melt-  taneous)  in  the  garage.  .\s  the  svs- 
ing  snow  from  runways  and  taxi  tem  is  operated  intermittently,  anti¬ 
strips  should  not  cost  more  than  30  freeze  is  added  to  water  in  tank, 
cents  per  scpiare  foot  of  heated  pipe  This  snow  melting  system,  includ- 
area.  ing  driveyvav  alterations,  cost  .S.500. 

I  he  oyvners  of  three  lactories.  Gas  fuel  bills  have  not  amounted 


method  that  only  5  installa¬ 
tions  have  so  far  been  made. 


Large  Driveway  Installation 

One  lactoiy  driveway,  HO  leet 
long  b\  H  leet  wide,  originally  had 
a  black  top.  W  hen  such  common 
melting  agents  as  rock  salt  and  cal¬ 
cium  chloride  yvere  applied,  this 
black  top  tended  to  disintegrate. 
Heayy  deliyery  truck  traffic  yvas  the 
cause.  When  a  sncjyv  melting  system 
was  installed,  the  black  top  yvas  re¬ 
placed  yvith  concrete  slab,  .\part 
from  being  a  better  heat  conductor, 
this  concrete  slab  provides  a  better 
wearing  surface  for  heavy  traffic. 

lietyveen  December  8.  1911.  and 
February  1.^.  1945,  this  snoyy  melt¬ 
ing  system  ciuicklv  disposed  of  ap¬ 
proximately  120  inches  of  snoyv. 
I  he  installation,  yvhich  cost  SI. 200. 
is  expected  to  last  from  10  to  15 
years  yvithout  replacement. 

Fhe  technicjue  of  melting  snow 
from  outdcMH  exposed  surfaces  is 
relatively  simjjle.  It  ret]uires  the 
circulating  of  steam  or  hot  yvater 
from  the  heating  plant  inside  the 
department  store  into  a  netyvork  of 
pipes  of  pre-cletermined  size.  Pipes 
are  located  three  feet  apart.  prac¬ 
ticable  circint  at  present  is  1.000 
feet  long. 

Each  circuit  requires  an  under- 
gronncl  heat  exchanger.  Here  the 
{Continued  on  page  52) 


are  said  to  be  planning  it. 
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now  serves  smalt  buildings^  too 


The  gearless  elevator  machine,  first  de¬ 
signed  by  Otis  Elevator  Company,  was 
the  result  of  a  demand  for  faster  and 
more  efficient  vertical  transportation  in 
tall  buildings. 

During  the  past  43  years,  the  smooth, 
quiet  performance,  and  the  economical 
operation  of  this  machine  have  earned  it 
universal  recognition  and  acceptance.  For 
these  reasons,  many  Architects  and 
Engineers  today  specify  Otis  Gearless 
Elevators  for  smaller  buildings  —  when¬ 
ever  performance  of  outstanding  quality 
is  required. 

Stores,  Hospitals,  Hotels,  and  many 
other  buildings— whether  of  a  few  stories 
or  many  —  can  now  benefit  by  the  life¬ 


long  operating  smoothness  and  efficiency 
of  Otis  Gearless  Elevators. 

Otis  representatives  are  ready  now  to 
cooperate  with  Architects  and  building 
owners  ...  to  recommend  the  equip¬ 
ment  best  suited  to  individual  needs.  For 
the  finest  in  vertical  transportation  to¬ 
morrow,  call  your  Otis  representative 
TODAY. 


ELEVATOR 

COMPANY 
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Grand  Opera  Sells  Out  in  Buffalo 

By  Paul  F.  McCarthy, 

Publicity  Director,  J.  N.  Adam  &  Co. 


JN.  ADAM  &  CO.  brought  its 
second  Grand  Opera  Festival 
to  the  people  of  Buffalo  late 
in  September.  I’he  Philadelphia 
La  Scala  Opera  Company  was  heard 
and  seen  by  about  24,000  people. 
Each  of  the  seven  performances 
was  a  sell-out.  The  city  never  saw 
anything  quite  so  glamorous  and 
big-time  before  in  its  history,  and 
the  people  turned  out  in  the  great¬ 
est  “dress-up”  atmosphere  since  the 
<lays  of  the  Pan-.A-inerican  exhibit. 

This  year  we  had  seven  straight 
|>erformahces,  giving  us  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  selling  two  more  |>erforman- 


ces  than  we  had  a  year  ago,  and  at 
a  time  when  some  40,000  wage  earn¬ 
ers  had  just  been  dropped  from  the 
payrolls  in  Buffalo. 

The  amazing  thing,  we  think, 
was  that  one  full-page  ad  did  the 
trick.  The  reason,  of  course,  was. 
that  the  newspajjers  and  radio  went 
to  town  on  publicity.  Over  1,800 
people  stormed  the  advance  reser¬ 
vations  booth  in  the  store  when  it 
opened,  and  bedlam  ensued— don’t 
think  we  didn’t  like  it!  Xewspafrers 
rushed  photographers  down  and 
featured  pictures  of  the  crowd  in 
next  morning’s  editions. 


m 

When  you  stop  and  think  that 
it  was  grand  opera,  not  nylon  hos¬ 
iery,  that  precipitated  the  stamjx.‘de. 
it  certainly  seems  that  department 
store  promotion  meth(xls  are  the 
right  ones.  We  just  gave  the  jx^ople 
a  true  example  of  our  long-time 
policy  —  “quality  assortments  at 
thrifty  prices!” 

Here’s  what  we  did  before,  dur¬ 
ing  and  after  the  opera  festival: 
(1)  statement  insert  was  sent  to 
charge  customers.  This  included  a 
reservation  form,  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  tickets  could  be  charged 
to  the  J.  N.  Adam  account.  (2) 
Three  days  later  a  full  page  news¬ 
paper  ad  announced  the  event  to  all 
Buffalo.  (3)  A  program  was  fur¬ 
nished  to  each  of  the  24,000  ticket 
holders.  (4)  Fashion  ads  were  tied 
in  with  the  event.  (5)  Fashion 
windows  were  tied  in  with  the 
event.  (6)  The  week  after  the 
opera  festival  we  ran  a  full-page 
“thank-vou”  ad. 


J.  N.  Adam  &  Co 


J 
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IN  HACHINtS 
IN  COUNSEL 
IN  SERVICE 


This  Alummvm  Componx  of  Amorico  insfoMafion  of  Burroughs  Compufing 
tilling  MaMnnt  it  jut!  on*  of  Ihoutandt  found  in  offitoi  Ihroughoul  Uto  world. 
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It  isn't  surprising  that  the  great  mojority 
of  bonks,  manufacturing  concerns,  bublk 
utilities  and  other  types  of  business 
throughout  the  nation  are  listed  os  satis 
fled  users  of  Burroughs  machines. 

For  today,  more  than  ever  before,  the 
alert  executive  in  any  business  insists  on 
quality — macNnes  built  with  precision  to 
operate  with  precision  .  .  .  designed  to 
give  years  of  trouble-free  service.  He 
likes  to  do  business  with  a  concern  whose 
range  of  products  is  brood  enough  to 
give  him  the  greatest  freedom  of  choice 
in  selecting  the  right  machine  for  every 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  < 


job.  He  wants  to  be  sure  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  con  be  depended  on  to  keep 
hb  equipment  in  top  operating  condi¬ 
tion  ot  all  times.  He  welcomes  new  ideas 
on  office  routines  and  procedures  that 
will  help  him  make  greater  savings  in 
time,  money  and  effort. 

Whcm  ony  executive  ossays  the  value  of 
finer  products  ...  the  most  complete  line 
of  machines . . .  outstanding  maintenance 
service... experienced  technical  help  cmd 
counsel — it’s  sure  to  ocid  up  to  Burroughs. 
For  Burroughs’  leadership  is  built  by  meet¬ 
ing  not  one,  but  all  of  these  requirements! 

MPANY  •  DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN 


1 


lie  good,  the  facts  are  that  a  high 
volume  of  sales  for  the  future  is 
going  to  be  a  necessity  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  profitable  retail  business. 

We  retailers  are  up  against  rising 
costs  of  all  kinds,  the  same  as  every¬ 
one  else:  higher  salary  levels  with¬ 
out  question;  increased  service  ex¬ 
pectations  of  a  discriminating  cli¬ 
entele;  and  increased  competition 
from  all  types  of  retail  ventures 
that  are  coming. 

Yes,  we’d  better  sell  more  goods, 
if  we  want  to  remain  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  our  customers  affections; 
sell  it  to  them  in  the  kind  of  stores 
we  run,  for  that’s  where  they  want 
to  buy  their  requirements;  sell  it  to 
them  with  good  service,  courtesy, 
good  taste  and  in  the  surroundings 
that  are  characteristic  of  our  stores 
of  distinction. 


have  it  made  into  pajamas  or 
gowns.  This  doesn’t  make  sense.” 

•  •  • 

“Our  glove  supplier  can’t  pro¬ 
duce  four-button  cap>e  .  slip-on 
gloves  because  his  ceiling  is  $25.50, 
but  another  manufacturer  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  produce  the  same  glove  at 
$36.  How  come?” 

•  •  • 

“Our  manufacturer  of  steel  cabi¬ 
nets  can’t  produce  under  his  ceiling 
of  $5.50,  but  we  can  buy  them  from 
a  new  company,  hardly  any  better, 
for  $12.75.” 

•  •  • 

“It  is  impossible  to  buy  any  little 
tots’  and  toddlers’  vests  and  shirts 
because  all  the  manufacturers  with 
whom  we  have  dealt  for  many 
years  have  stopf>ed  production  be¬ 
cause  they  can’t  increase  their  ceil¬ 
ings. 

“Last  year  our  price  was  $3  per 
dozen,  and  now  we  have  to  buy  in¬ 
ferior  garments  at  $4.25  f>er  dozen 
from  new  companies.” 

•  •  • 

“We  have  seen  some  of  the  high¬ 
est  advances  in  the  price  of  play 
clothes  that  anyone  could  imagine. 
Legitimate  manufacturers  used  to 
produce  a  blouse,  shirt  and  skirt  at 
$30  per  dozen,  but  they  have  had  to 


Yes,  do  all  this  and  at  the  same 
time  sell  better  merchandise  always 
at  better  values.  And  here’s  where 
retailers  like  us  really  had  better 
take  another  look  at  our  coopjera- 
tion  with  our  sources  of  supply— or 
we’ll  never  do  the  job. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  p>oint 
—our  long  term  job. 

Retailers  over  the  years  have 
progressively  sold  better  merchan¬ 
dise  to  our  customers— better  quali¬ 
ties  at  the  price  or  for  less  money. 
That’s  why  we  have  our  present 
standard  of  living!  But  how  has 
this  been  possible?  Frankly  speak¬ 
ing,  it’s  been  because  our  manufac¬ 
turers  have  made  better  products 
for  us  to  sell  for  less— that’s  why! 

And  tvhy  have  manufacturers 
produced  better  merchandise  for 
less?  Because  when  they  did  we  re¬ 
tailers  have  sold  it— and  that’s  why! 


stop  because  of  their  ceilings.  Now, 
new  manufacturers  produce  a  bra 
and  short  alone,  and  charge  $57  per 
dozen,  and  their  fabrics  are  p>oor.” 

•  •  * 

“Last  year,  we  purchased  a  No.  3 
scooter  from  a  man  with  whom  we 
have  dealt  for  many  years,  at  a  price 
of  $2.25.  He  couldn’t  continue  be- 
cause  he  was  unable  to  obtain  re¬ 
lief.  A  50  p>er  cent  increase  would 
have  kept  him  in  business. 

“Now  we  are  offered  an  identical 
scooter  by  a  completely  new  outfit 
of  whom  we  have  never  heard,  at 
an  approved  OPA  price  of  $4.50, 
double  the  original  cost.” 

•  «  • 

“Our  Oregon  mill  can’t  make 
men’s  wool  gabardine  slacks  to  sell 
at  their  ceiling  of  $8.  We  are  now 
buying  slacks  from  a  new  manufac¬ 
turer  in  New  York.  The  material  is 
not  as  good,  nor  is  the  style  or 
workmanship,  but  his  ceiling  price 
is  $10.95.” 

“It  may  be  difficult  for  OPA  to 
check  the  prices  of  umbrellas,  but 
we  find  that  our  regular  suppliers 
are  held  at  very  low  ceiling  prices 
and  a  new  concern  gets  much  high¬ 
er  prices.  They  are  allowed  to  sell 
a  regular  $3  women’s  novelty,  ten 
rib  umbrella  for  $4.50.” 

(Continued  on  page  58) 


I'he  two  of  us  together  have  done 
the  job. 

“Ring  .\round  the  Rosie”— but 
always  with  a  rope  tying  us  togeth¬ 
er  (just  like  our  two  mules!)  —a 
rope  of  mutuality  of  interests— a 
rope  of  fundamental  partnership— 
a  rope  which  by  keepihg  us  to¬ 
gether  invites  us  to  harvest  together 
the  markets  of  the  postwar;  invites 
us  to  get  together  on  our  mutual 
problems;  invites  us  to  encourage 
each  other  in  the  exploration  of 
new  ideas  and  new  ways  and  means 
to  develop  and  expand  both  our 
businesses. 

Yes,  and  if  we  may  use  an  old 
quip— a  rope  that  reminds  us  that 
we’d  better  “hang  together”  be¬ 
cause  if  we  don’t  do  together  the 
job  that  is  exjiected  of  us  in  the 
future,  and  do  it  under  the  benefits 
of  our  democratic  capitalistic  sys¬ 
tem,  then  we  may  be  sure  that  there 
are  those  who,  if  they  could;  would 
try  to  see  that  we  hang  separately! 


Snow  Removal 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

steam  is  converted  into  hot  water, 
and  then  pumped  down  the  pipes. 
Hot  water  temperature  to  cause 
snow  to  melt  needs  to  be  between 
40  and  45  degrees  F. 

Facts  thus  far  given  emphasize 
that  a  snow  melting  system  func¬ 
tions  from  BENEATH  any  outdoor 
surface.  While  this  is  true,  not  al¬ 
ways  necessary  is  an  expensive  and 
prolonged  digging  operation.  A 
practicable  alternative,  especially 
for  delivery  truck  driveway  or  cus¬ 
tomers’  car  parking  lot,  is  to 
ELEVATE  the  existing  surface. 
Pipe  can  first  be  spread  over  this 
existing  surface,  and  then  covered 
with  a  new  layer  of  black  top 
or  concrete.  However,  this  elevat¬ 
ed  alternative  would  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  municipal  building 
inspectors  on  stretches  of  public 
sidewalk  outside  business  establish¬ 
ments,  for  the  good  and  simple 
reason  it  would  produce  varying 
levels. 

Steam  gives  the  most  satisfactory 
results  if  the  heat  is  turned  on  dur- 
fng  months  snow  is  predictable. 

combination  of  hot  water  and 
anti-freeze  liquid  is  advisable  if  the 
snow  melting  system  is  active  only 
when  a  snowfall  is  in  the  offing. 
Another  such  occasion  is  when 


Congress  Gets  to  ”Feel  the  Goods” 

(Continued  from  page  22) 
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€ca1tna  had  to  lay  down  her  muff  and  parasol 
and  get  at  facts  through  earnest  debate  with 
the  sales  gentleman  in  the  store  of  the  1880's. 
He  had  prices  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  but  were 
they  always  right? 


Pbotu  from  Brown  Brotbera 


Wlien  stores  looked  like  tbe  one  pictured  above,  facts  and  figores 
about  merchandise  were  conveyed  to  the  sales  people  by  word  of 
mouth.  Sometimes  customers  were  overcharged:  and  often  goods 
were  sold  at  a  loss.  So  retail  executives  sought  tags  and  tickets 
with  which  to  attach  price  and  other  pertinent  information  to  the 
Items  offered  for  sale. 

Dennison  worked  with  these  farsighted  merchandisers,  u  price  mark¬ 
ing  got  its  start  and  Dennison  has  been  identified  with  the  evolution  of 


hand  written,  hand  attached  tickets  to  tickets  which  were  printed  but 
were  still  pinned  on  by  hand.  Consequently,  when  machine  printing 
and  machine  attaching  came  along,  the  Dennison  nameplate  was  to  be 
found  on  pinning  machines  used  in  the  mariiing  rooms  of  leading  stores. 

Today,  at  Framingham,  engineers  of  the  Dennison  Marking 
Equipment  Division  have  plans  for  price  muking  short  cuts 
destined  to  increase  muking  room  efficiency  in  the  great  stores 
which  will  take  the  lead  in  the  selling  of  tomorrow. 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  52  HOWARD  5T.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


WELL-KNOWN 

DENNISON  POLICY 

Modernization  of  present 
equipment  to  bring  even 
higher  peaks  of  effective¬ 
ness  without  revolutionary 
change-overs. 


WELL-KNOWN 

DENNISON  FEATURES 

Straight  pin,  concealed 
point,  high  speed  operation, 
straight -in  trip,  completely 
mechanically  controlled 
visible  pin  delivery. 


1844-1945 
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there  has  been  rain  followed  by  a  inch  accumulation  on  the  delivery 
heavy  temperature  drop,  causing  truck  driveway.  It  took  six  hours 
ice  to  form.  to  melt  it. 

Disadvantage  of  using  a  system  What  remains  after  the  frozen 
intermittently  is  that,  when  the  surface  layer  has  melted?  Is  the 
store  is  closed,  there  may  be  a  heavy  driveway  or  walk  still  wet,  and  does 
snowfall.  Precious  morning  hours  it  stay  that  way?  The  melting  pro¬ 
may  be  lost  melting  the  accumu-  cess,  when  completed,  leaves  wet- 
lated  snow  and  ice.  To  overcome  ness.  This  allows  air  current  to  nat- 
this  disadvantage,  one  user  has  de-  urally  function,  so  there  is  a  gradual 
vised  an  electric  system  of  auto-  drying  of  the  surface.  It  is  but  fair 
matic  control.  When  snow  and  ice  to  point  out  that  a  completely  dry 
weigh  down  on  a  metal  plate  sus-  surface  requires  good  hqusekeep- 
pended  for  this  specific  pur|x>se,  it  ing.  Litter  such  as  paper  wrapp)ers, 
makes  an  electrical  contact  with  the  orangepeel,  banana  skins  and  cigar- 
circulator— and,  like  magic,  the  ette  butts  carelessly  throwm  on 
heat  starts  to  flow  underground.  driveways  and  walks,  causes  wet  or 

A  practicable  compromise  be- 
iw’een  heat  all  or  part  of  the  time  is, 
as  one  user  discovered,  to  lower  cir¬ 
culating  water  temperature  when 
(*utdoor  temperature  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  snow.  This  plan  keeps  the  pipes 
warm,  and  when  snow  comes,  dur¬ 
ing  which  heat  is  turned  on  full 
tilt,  there  is  not  much  chance  for 
snow  to  accumulate.  Easiest  way  to 
keep  a  snowfall  under  control,  from 
a  melting  standpoint,  is  during  the 
first  hour. 

The  relatively  few  snow  melting  sympathize,  it  isn’t  for  lack  of 
installations  to  date  have  been  clfort  by  department  store  promo- 
geared  to  a  melting  pace  of  one  tion  managers,  some  of  whom  have 
inch  of  snow  per  hour.  Although  demurely  transiormed  a  tough  situ- 
snow  does  fall  faster  than  this  on  atibn  into  a  smart  advertisement, 
occasions,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  In  Berkeley,  Calif.,  L.  W.  Hink, 
Commerce  VV^eather  Bureau  has  no  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  J.  F. 
data  available.  One  user  last  win-  Hink  &  .Son,  suggested  that  the 
ter  had  three  snowfalls  each  of  from  problem  be  laid  before  store  cus- 
II1/2  to  14i/^  inches.  In  addition,  tomers  in  a  newspaper  ad.  Next 
the  latter  fall  was  quite  a  pace-  morning  Berkeley's  citizens  were 
maker,  making  just  over  two  inches  confronted  with  Hink’s  anxious  re- 
per  hour.  After  the  snowstorm  had  quest;  Would  they  please  write  in 
exhausted  itself,  there  was  a  six  and  tell  how  they  thought  the  com- 


Hiiik’s  Goes  Looking  for  Trouble 

VERY  literate  woman  in  the  ing  nylons  should  be  allwated? 

'  country  should  know  by  now  Fhe  store  was  flooded  w'ith  sug- 
;  department  stores  are  scared  gestions.  Most  of  the  writers  did 

not  fail  to  mention  what  size  they 
wore.  Each  of  them  got  an  indi¬ 
vidual  reply  from  Mr.  Hink— and, 
for  a  surprise,  a  rating  as  a  memljer 
of  Hink’s  Honorary  .Advisory 
Board,  with  priority  on  two  pairs 
of  the  first  nylons. 

.\ljout  35  per  cent  of  the  answers 
suggested  that  charge  customers  Ite 
favored  in  one  way  or  another. 
Twenty-one  per  cent  suggested  vari- 
our  tyjjes  of  registration:  25  per 
cent  recommended  drawings;  seven 
per  cent  believed  Hink’s  employees 
should  1k‘  supplied  first;  seven  per 
cent  thought  those  w'ho  answ’ered 
the  ad  should  have  first  call  on  the 
supply;  and  five  per  cent  suggested 
that  the  store  accept  only  mail  ord¬ 
ers,  after  a  public  announcement. 
.Supplementary  suggestions  would 
make  the  nylons  available  to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  have  Ixnight  War 
Bonds  at  Hink’s,  w'ar  and  com¬ 
munity  chest  workers,  blood  don¬ 
ors,  women  in  the  armed  services, 
business  women  and  industrial  war 
workers.  One  person  suggested  a 
raffle,  with  proceeds  to  go  to  the 
Community  Chest. 

Another  woman  set  the  Hinks 
back  on  their  heels  with  this  terse 
communication: 

“In  a  recent  ad,  you  ask  for 
comments  about  forthcoming  ny¬ 
lons.  I  think  it  is  disgusting  how 
much  publicity  they  are  getting. 
Anyone  could  believe  that  nylons 


Dry  walkway  provided  between  plant  and  factory  cafeteria. 
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ELECTRICAL  ALTERATIONS  NEED  NOT  COST  SO  MUCH  TIME 


Compare  the  amount  of  work  in¬ 
volved  in  the  two  changes  shown. 
The  end  result  is  the  same  in  each 
case — a  new  electrical  outlet. 

Since  change-arounds  are  un¬ 
avoidable  in  the  retailing  busi¬ 
ness,  the  smartest  thing  to  do  is  to 
anticipate  them.  Q-Floors  (made 
by  the  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  of 
Pittsburg,  Penna.)  are  so  con¬ 
structed  that  an  electrical  outlet 
can  be  installed  on  any  six-inch 
area  of  the  whole  floor.  The  in¬ 
stallation  takes  an  electrician 
literally  only  a  few  minutes  and 
you  can  see  for  yourself  how  little 
mess  is  caused.  No  trenches,  no 
muss  or  fuss. 

The  principle  of  Q-Floor  is  ex¬ 
tremely  simple.  Q-Floors  are  steel 
cells  crossed  over  by  wire  race¬ 
ways  in  such  a  manner  that  any 
kind  of  electrical  wire  can  be 
fished  to  any  spot  on  the  floor. 


having  its  own  outlet  and  not  one 

Department  stores  now  enjoy-  extension  cord  obstructing  the  sentative  oi 

ing  Q-Floors  are  able  to  make  a  floor.  With  Q-Floors,  selling  space  ROBERTS' 

complete  and  extensive  electrical  can  be  interchanged  with  non-  Farmers  I 

rearrangement  overnight.  One  selling  space  without  one  sigh  of  burgh  22, 1 

store,  for  example,  piled  the  rug  • 

department  into  half  space  and  set  ROBERTSON  COM 

up  a  demonstration  of  sewing  2410  Farmars  Bonk  Building 

Pittsburgh  23,  Pumisylvania  I 

machines  with  every  machine 
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grief,  so  far  as  the  electrical  set-up 
is  concerned. 

The  cost  of  Q-Floors  is  no  more 
than  average.  And  because  of  the 
lightweight,  quick,  dry  construc¬ 
tion  qualities  of  Q-Floors,  a  build¬ 
ing  can  be  erected  from  20  to 
30%  faster. 

From  the  owner’s  point  of  view, 
Q-Floors  are  a  means  of  getting 
returns  on  investment  that  much 
sooner.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
buyers  and  managers,  Q-Floors 
are  a  natural  for  retail  establish¬ 
ments  because  they  facilitate  quick 
change  of  floor  plan  —  without 
creating  mess  and  damage  to 
merchandise. 

As  soon  as  you  consider  ad¬ 
ditional  floors,  an  annex  or  a 
new  building,  get  the  complete 
details  on  Q-Floors  from  your 
architect,  from  a  Robertson  repre¬ 
sentative  or  direct  from  the  H.  H. 
ROBERTSON  COMPANY,  2410 
Farmers  Bank  Building,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  22,  Penna. 


H.  H.  ROBERTSON  COMPANY 


2410  Formars  Bonk  Building 
Pittsburgh  23,  Pumisylvania 


Offlcus  In  49  Principal  Cltlus 
World>Wldu  Building  Survicu 


•  were  the  only  topic  women  were 
interested  in.  You  may  have  mine, 
and  welcome,  as  I  don't  want 
any." 

An  excessively  charitable  corre¬ 
spondent  wrote  as  follows: 

"It  seems  to  me  common  justice 
that  the  gals  who  have  the  most 
need  for  the  glamourizing  influ¬ 
ence  of  nylon  should  get  them 
first.  Therefore  priority  should  go 
to  the  toothpick  legs,  the  piano 
pins,  the  thick  ankles  and  the 
knock-knees  among  your  custom¬ 
ers.  Announce  immediately  that 
mail  applications  for  two  pairs  of 
nylons  will  be  received  and  that 
each  application  must  be  attached 
to  a  photograph  of  the  applicant’s 
legs,  rear  view,  each  photograph  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  notarized 
statement:  ‘These  are  my  legs.’ 
Then  members  of  your  staff— 
pmssibly  you  could  also  get  some 
citizen  volunteers  for  this  public 
service  —  will  go  through  the 
photo$  and  assign  the  nylons  to 
the  ugliest  legs.  I  am  sure  this 
method  of  distribution  would 
make  for  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number.  ...  As  for  this 
charge  account  customer,  I  won’t 
join  the  nylon  rush  until  they  be¬ 
come  plentiful.  I  look  just  fine  in 
the  J.  F.  Hink  &  Son  rayons— 
when  I  can  get  ’em!” 

A  masculine  ad  reader  with  a  lot 
of  time  to  spare  wrote  this  letter: 

“First  of  all,  let’s  limit  them  to 
charge  customers.  After  all  they 
are  the  ones  who  come  back  year 
after  year,  and  besides,  to  be  prac¬ 
tical  about  the  thing,  this  restric¬ 
tion  should  get  you  quite  a  few 
new  charge  accounts.  We  might  as 
well  take  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity,  right? 

“Now  let’s  continue  to  be  prac¬ 
tical  and  let  your  own  employees 
have  first  crack  at  them.  After 
all,  they  have  been  good  kids,  and 
if  they  worked  in  a  candy  store 
they  would  get  to  eat  the  candy. 
Besides,  even  if  you  said  ‘no’  you 
know  dam  good  and  well  that 
most  of  them,  being  smarter  than 
somewhat,  would  figure  out  a  way 
to  have  a  relative  in  there  pitch¬ 
ing  for  them  on  the  big  day.  .  .  . 

“And  while  I  remember  rela¬ 
tives,  well,  let's  face  it,  Mr.  Hink 
—you  are  bound  to  have  some,  and 
while  you  may  get  more  nylons 
you  won’t  get  more  relatives.  So 
let’s  consider  them  too,  and  set 
aside  another  50  pair.  (Sure,  1 
know  you  couldn’t  possibly  have 
that  many  relatives,  but  you’ll  be 
surprised  when  the  news  gets  out 
how  many  cousins  you  have.  I 


once  won  $400  on  a  sweepstakes 
and  promptly  heard  from  an  aunt 
I  never  even  knew  1  had— and 
that  was  just  money,  not  nylons.) 

“We  must  continue  to  be  prac¬ 
tical  about  this,  so  let’s  consider 
age.  Let’s  prohibit  sales  to  all  gals 
under  17  and  over,  say,  60.  The 
first  group  doesn’t  wear  ’em  any¬ 
how,  and  the  second  group  have 
had  plenty  of  time  to  develop 
something  besides  a  good  looking 
pair  of  gams  to  win  friends  and 
influence  people.  .  .  .  (On  this 
situation  you  may  have  some 
slight  trouble  in  getting  a  man  to 
volunteer  to  ask  the  ladies  their 
age,  but  any  good  returned  marine 
with  a  strong  physique  and  train¬ 
ing  in  judo  should  be  satisfactory.) 

“Now  to  finish  this  up.  Divide 
all  your  women  charge  customers 
into  groups  by  foot  size,  and  when¬ 
ever  they  buy  something  give  them 
a  ticket  On  the  big  day  have 
a  public  drawing  and  the  lucky 
ones  can  buy  the  nylons  .  .  . 


made  for  the  liquidation  of  past 
due  accounts.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  express  a  willingness 
to  convert  the  old  balance  to  an  in¬ 
stallment  account,  and  reopen  the 
account  for  new  purchases.  The 
thought  has  been  expressed  that 
credit  men  should  be  careful  not  to 
overload  returning  veterans  with 
new  credit  while  they  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  liquidate  old  indebtedness, 
so  that  their  financial  affairs  will 
not  become  more  involved  during 
their  readjustment  to  civilian  life. 

In  this  connection,  the  Postwar 
Planning  Committee  of  the  Retail 
Credit  Association  of  Baltimore  has 
submitted  the  following: 

1.  All  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are  requested  to  notify  the 
credit  bureau  of  every  account  on 
their  books  when  it  is  known  these 
customers,  have  entered  the  armed 
forces,  in  order  that  this  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  so  indicated  on  the 
master  card  in  its  file. 

2.  Members  should  also  notify 
the  bureau  when  it  is  ascertained 
a  customer  has  been  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces.  (We  have 
had  very  satisfactory  results  by 
checking  newspaper  reports  of  vet¬ 
erans  receiving  their  discharges.) 

3.  The  bureau  will  mark  master 
card  as  above  indicated:  and  when- 


“Confidentially,  just  between  us 
fellas.  I’ll  bet  you  got  some  dandy 
letters  when  you  ran  that  ad.  I’ll 
bet  some  of  them  even  suggested 
you  give  them  first  crack  at  the 
nylons  just  because  you  read  their 
letters,  which  after  all  is  pretty 
low,  isn’t  it?”  , 

•  •  • 

“P.  S.  Both  my  wife  and  my 
mother-in-law  wear  size  8i/^— small 
feet,  haven’t  they?” 

But  the  most  typical  letters  were 
from  ladies  who  not  only  were  re¬ 
minded  of  what  size  they  wore,  but 
also  discovered  in  themselves  a  com¬ 
pletely  unshakeable  devotion  to 
Hink’s.  To  hear  them  tell  it,  none 
had  ever  made  a  purchase  anywhere 
but  in  this  very  pearl  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  .All  were  tactfully  as¬ 
sured  by  Mr.  Hink  that  they  would 
not  be  disappointed  in  their  lively 
expectation  of  favors  to  come. 


ever  the  bureau  learns  of  such  dis¬ 
charge,  will  notify  all  members  in¬ 
terested  by  means  of  a  notice,  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  warning  notice  now  in 
use. 

4.  Special  credit  rejjorts  will  in¬ 
dicate  the  paying  habits  of  veterans 
before  entering  service,  as  well  as 
present  status  of  accounts. 

5.  Three  plans  are  recommended 
to  aid  those  veterans  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  rehabilitating  their  credit 
standing  and  require  an  extended 
period  to  pay  off  old  bills  incurred 
before  or  during  military  service: 

(a)  An  individual  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  store  and  the  veter¬ 
an.  This  plan  may  work  out 
most  satisfactorily  when  the 
veteran  has  only  one  account. 

(b)  A  pooling  of  accounts  with  the 
Collection  Department  of  the 
Retail  Merchants  Credit  Bu- 
eau.  This  plan  is  particularly 
helpful  if  the  veteran  has  a 
number  of  accounts.  The 
handling  fee  is  small  (10%) 
and  the  store  is  relieved  of 
further  collection  effort. 

(c)  \  pooling  of  accounts  with  one 
of  the  several  banks,  making 
small  loans  for  this  purjjose. 
This  plan  is  also  helpful  if  the 
customer  has  several  accounts. 
It  secures  the  account  by  means 


Credit  for  War  Veterans 

(Continued  from  page  25) 
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OBUGATION 


Our  War  Bond  dollars  helped 
to  make  victory  possible. 

It  is  now  our  obligation  to 
bring  our  armed  forces  home, 
care  for  our  wounded,  maintain 
our  occupation  troops,  provide 
veteran  rehabilitation,  care  for 
the  dependents  of  those  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

BUY  VICTORY  BONDS 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 
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of  3  note  and  also  relieves  the 
store  of  collection  effort.  In 
this  case  the  veteran  should  be 
referred  to  an  officer  of  one  of 
the  banks,  who  will  handle  all 
details. 

6.  It  is  suggested  that  all  three 
of  the  plans  be  explained  to  the 
veterans,  and  that  they  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  make  the  final  choice  as  to 
which  they  prefer. 

7.  The  various  veterans’  associa¬ 
tions  are  to  he  informed  of  these 
plans  in  order  that  they,  in  turn, 
may  advise  inquiring  veterans. 

8.  .\n  advisory  committee  should 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Retail  Credit  .\ssociation,  to 
which  unusual  problems  arising  out 
of  this  plan  may  be  submitted  for 
solution  and  recommendation. 

What  method  is  used  by  your 
store  to  itwite  veterans  to  open 
charge  accounts? 

Practically  all  stores  reported  that 
they  were  not  inviting  veterans  as  a 
class  to  open  charge  accounts.  .Some 
few  stores  advised  that  when 
enough  of  the  veterans  have  re¬ 
turned  to  make  it  worthwhile  they 
will  use  newspaj)ers,  radio  and  di¬ 
rect  mail. 


“All  of  our  old  time  hianufac- 
turers  with  low  ceilings  are  being 
forced  out  of  business.  Ceiling 
prices  for  sctxjters  in  Wisconsin  are 
$2.20  and  in  a  new  company  in  Los 
Angeles,  $5.60.  Racers  from  Phil¬ 
adelphia  have  a  $6.28  ceiling;  a 
new  company  in  Los  Angeles  has 
a  $10.95  ceiling.  South  Bend  firm 
has  a  $1.91  ceiling  on  doll  carriages, 
a  new  company  in  New  York  has  a 
$4.00  ceiling.” 

*  *  • 

“None  of  our  manufacturers  are 
able  to  produce  monks  cloth, 
which  is  a  staple  item  in  the  drap¬ 
ery  department,  because  their  ceil- 
ling  prices  are  less  than  their  cost 
of  production.  Can’t  something  be 
done  about  this?” 

•  *  « 

“Our  Grand  Rapids  manufac¬ 
turer  of  bleached  oak  tables  can’t 
operate  on  a  ceiling  of  $10,  but  a 
new  outfit  in  New  York  gets  a  ceil- 


Washington,  D.  C. 

A  survey  in  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton  with  respect  to  the  above  ques¬ 
tions,  which  was  made  by  the  credit 
bureau  at  the  request  of  F.  P.  Scott 
of  W’oodward  &  Lothrop  is  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows: 

“The  returning  service  people 
need  individual  attention,  that  is, 
their  problems  are  not  all  alike  and 
we  must  talk  with  them  and  display 
an  interest  in  helping  them.  Make 
the  effort  to  get  a  special  report  on 
him  or  his  parents;  wire  if  nec¬ 
essary.  Just  follow  through  more 
thoroughly  and  promptly  than 
usual  to  .see  if  we  can  do  as  we  are 
asked  to  do. 

“Many  of  the  service  people  are 
paying  cash  while  some  open  ac¬ 
counts,  although  those  who  desire 
accounts  generally  have  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  basis  for  credit.  Most  of  them 
have  jobs,  very  few  do  not.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  them  have  jobs  lined  up  with 
the  Veterans’  Administration.  The 
unreasonable  examples,  w4tich  have 
been  expected,  failed  to  materialize. 
•So  far  things  are  running  smooth¬ 
ly.” 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Stores  in  Detroit  concur  in  the 
feeling  that  there  is  no  great  dif¬ 


ing  of  $17  for  the  same  table.  This 
same  company  has  a  ceiling  of 
$16.50  on  another  table  that  we 
can  buy  from  Grand  Rapids  at 
$10.50,  and  $16  on  another  table 
that  we  can  buy  in  New  York  from 
an  old  supplier  at  $12..50.” 

«  *  * 

“Our  manufacturers  of  girls’ 
slips  cannot  make  any  because  of 
the  M.\P  program,  .\nother  manu¬ 
facturer  explains  that  his  ceiling 
is  so  low  he  cannot  buy  materials. 
VV’^e  are  out  of  girls’s  slips.” 

*  *  « 

“One  of  our  good  old  "houses 
manufacturing  children’s  under¬ 
wear  is  now  out  of  business.  The 
manager  states  that  he  could  not 
cope  with  OPA  regulations.  We 
have  found  no  one  in  the  market 
who  can  take  his  place,  and  we 
simply  can’t  supply  our  customers 
with  underwear  of  similar  quality 
at  the  same  price.” 


ference  in  the  granting  of  credit  to 
ex-servicemen  and  any  other  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  they  do  not  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  divide  their 
customers  into  classes,  as  such  ac¬ 
tion  would  invariably  create  dis¬ 
satisfaction. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

The  general  trend  in  Spokane 
seems  to  be  as  lenient  in  the  matter 
of  veterans’  accounts  as  possible. 
Some  oil  companies  are  cancelling 
accounts  owed  by  veterans,  and 
those  accounts  will  be  collected  on¬ 
ly  if  the  veteran  expresses  a  desire 
to  pay  them.  It  appears  to  be  the 
general  policy  in  the  retail  trade 
there  to  have  arrangements  made 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  old  ac¬ 
counts  before  extending  additional 
credit.  No  particular  method  is  be¬ 
ing  used  by  stores  there  to  invite 
veterans  to  open  charge  accounts. 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Up  to  this  time,  Newark  stores 
have  had  only  a  few  veterans  re¬ 
quest  credit,  and  the  policy  of  the 
stores  who  have  discussed  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  meetings  indicates  that 
every  consideration  will  be  given 
returning  veterans.  No  particular 
advertising  program  or  solicitation 
of  veterans’  accounts  as  a  class  is 
being  carried  out. 

Five  stores  have  reported  to  E. 
W.  McGuire  of  Gimbel  Brothers,  a 
member  of  this  committee,  that  a 
very  small  number  of  veterans  are 
requesting  credit  in  New  York 
City.  Practically  all  are  being 
granted  credit,  as  the  local  policy 
is  to  be  construed  as  very  liberal. 
When  a  veteran  owes  past  due  ac¬ 
counts.  emphasis  is  placed  on  what 
arrangements  he  can  make  to  pay 
the  accounts,  and  often  he  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  bureau  for  the  pooling 
plan.  Only  one  firm  uses  news¬ 
paper  advertisements,  or  other 
methods  of  inviting  veterans  as  a 
class  to  open  accounts. 

.\gain  the  credit  managers  of  this 
country  have  shown  good  sound 
common  sense  in  their  approach  to 
this  question  as  they  have  in  the 
past  when  confronted  with  other 
problems.  The  returning  veteran 
will  find  them  courteous,  consid¬ 
erate,  and  anxious  to  be  of  every 
possible  service.  The  veteran  will 
need  credit,  and  badly,  but  he 
wants  to  ask  for  it  man  to  man, 
feeling  that  his  service  to  Uncle 
Sam  is  a  pretty  good  reference. 


Congress  Gets  to  ”Feel  the  Goods” 

[Continued  from  page  52) 
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nl  .1  note  .iiul  .ils<»  ifiicvc'S  the 
stole  ol  lollection  elloit.  lii 
this  liise  tile  M  titaii  should  he 
relei  red  to  ;m  olluei  ol  one  ol 
the  hanks,  who  will  handle  all 
details. 

li.  It  is  sn”»esti-d  that  .ill  three 
ol  the  plans  he  ixplaiiieil  to  tiu- 
veterans,  .iiid  that  thev  he  })etiiiit 
led  to  make  tin-  linal  choite  as  to 
whiih  the\  |)reler. 

7.  The  i'rtrrans’  ii.\.s()(  iii 

linns  inr  In  hr  mjnrnird  nl  ilirsr 
filiins  III  nidrr  llinl  llir\.  in  Inin, 
niiix  iidrisr  iiiij iiniii!^  x'ririiins. 

S.  An  .id\isor\  i oiiimittic  should 
he  appointed  hv  the  IMc’sideiit  ol 
the  Retail  (ai-dit  Assot  iat ion.  lo 
wide  h  nniiMial  prohleins  arisint;  out 
ol  this  plan  nia\  he  snhmitled  lor 
solution  .iiid  re((iiinneiidatioii. 

IV hat  method  is  used  h\  your 
store  to  imnte  veterans  to  of)eu 
(harire  <ue<muts? 

I’raiticallv  .ill  sioiis  n|)oit((l  dial 
thev  well-  not  iiuiiiiin  vcliraiis  .is  a 
(  lass  to  open  c  har|L;e  .11  ( oimis.  Some 
li  w  stores  .id\  ised  that  when 
enoni;h  ol  the  \eleraiis  have  re 
tnriied  to  niakt'  it  worthwhile  thev 
will  use  newsj)a|)ei s.  radio  and  di 
leii  mail. 


■’All  ol  onr  old  lime  niaiinhu 
Uiieis  with  low  leiliiii’s  .ire  heiin; 
lolled  out  ol  hnsiiiess.  (ailiii|n 
|)riies  lor  siooiers  in  W  isioiisin  are 
sli.'JO  .nid  ill  a  new  toni|)aii\  in  l.os 
\ni*eles.  S.'i.liO.  R.mrs  Ironi  IMiil- 
.idelphia  have  a  Sti.liH  leilint;;  a 
new  (onipanv  in  l.os  \n|neles  has 
.1  sld.'.l.a  leilint;.  A  South  Rend  linn 
has  .1  Sl.dl  (eiliii”  on  doll  larriai'es. 
.1  new  (ompanv  in  .New  ^<nk  has  .1 
^  l.dd  (filing.  " 

#  #  # 

"Xoiie  ol  onr  mannhu tnrers  are 
.ihle  lo  prodiuf  monks  doth, 
whiih  is  a  staple  item  in  liie  dra])- 
er\  deiJartmeiil.  heiaiise  their  eeil- 
liiii*  prices  are  less  than  their  tost 
ol  produetion.  ('an  t  sonuihini*  he 
done  ahoni  this-’’ 

*  «  >1^ 

“Onr  (irand  Rapids  nianniae- 
turer  ol  hleai  hed  oak  tables  l  an’t 
operate  on  a  eeilin»  of  SIO.  hut  a 
new  out  lit  in  New  York  <>ets  a  ccil- 


Washint'ton,  1).  i'.. 

\  snr\i  \  in  the  i  it\  ol  W'asliiii*;- 
ton  with  ies|)i(i  to  the  .ihoxi-  ipies- 
lioiis.  whii  h  was  made  h\  the  eieilil 
hnrean  at  the  reipiest  ol  1'.  IV  Sioit 
ol  W'ooilw.ird  ,k:  l.oilirop  is  snnnnar- 
i/ed  .IS  lollows: 

"  rile  relnrnini^  serx  iee  jieojile 
neid  indixidnal  .itleniion.  that  is. 
their  prohleins  are  not  all  alike  and 
xve  nnisi  talk  with  them  and  displax 
an  interest  in  helpinsf  them.  .Make 
the  ellort  to  ofi  a  sjiei  iai  report  on 
him  or  his  parents;  wire  il  nei- 
essaix.  |nsi  lollow  lhron!;h  more 
ihoion<;hlx  .mil  |>roniptlx  than 
usual  to  see  il  we  eaii  do  as  wi“  are 
.isked  lo  do. 

"Manx  ol  the  serviie  people  ire 
paxmt;  eash  while  some  open  ai- 
(onnls.  allhoni;h  those  xvho  desire 
.iieoimis  ^4ener;dlx  h;ixe  a  salislai 
lorx  basis  lor  iredil.  Most  ol  diem 
haxe  jobs,  xerx  lew  do  not.  \  nnni 
her  of  them  liaxi-  jobs  lined  n|)  xxiih 
the  \  eleiiins’  \dminisii;iiion.  I  In 
nnieasonahle  examples,  whiih  haxe 
been  ex|)e(  led.  lailed  lo  maleriali/e. 
So  l;n  ihin<;s  .iie  rnnnin”  smooth 
lx." 

Detroit.  .Mith. 

Sillies  in  Deiroii  (omni  in  the 
leelim'  iIkiI  dure  is  no  <>reat  dil- 


''Feel  the  Goods” 

I  in  III  jni'^r  .'I'J) 

in<4  ol  SI  7  lor  the  same  lahh-.  I  his 
s.nne  eonipanv  has  ;i  leilint;  ol 
^lll..■|tl  on  anoihei  t;d)le  that  xvi 
lan  hnx  Irom  (iiaiid  Rapids  at 
^Kl..’)!).  and  Slli  on  aiioihei  lahk 
dial  we  lan  hnx  in  Nexx  'I  ork  from 
an  old  snp|)lier  at  Sl2..’)h.  " 

^  * 

■■()nr  mannhu  lin  ers  ol  !.;irls 
sli|)s  lannoi  make  .nix  lieiaiis  -  o| 
die  M.\l*  |)ro”rani.  Anotlur  mann- 
lai  Hirer  explains  that  his  leiliii” 
is  so  loxx  he  (annoi  hiiv  matirials. 
W’e  are  out  ol  i>iiis's  slips." 

*  *  * 

"Oiu-  ol  onr  ”ood  old  houses 
mannhu  iiiriii”  ihildreii  s  nnder- 
wear  is  noxx  out  ol  hnsiiuss.  The 
niana'^rr  stales  that  he  lonld  not 
(oju‘  with  ()1’.\  rej^nlaiions.  We 
haxe  found  no  one  in  the  market 
xvho  (an  lake  liis  plate,  and  we 
sim|)lv  (an't  siipjilx  onr  instomers 
with  underxvear  of  similar  ipialitv 
at  the  same  price. " 


lereiue  in  the  urantinj;  ol  iredil  to 
exserxiiemeii  .ind  .inx  other  tiis- 
lonier.  .md  ihex  do  not  think  it 
would  he  .idxis;d)le  lo  divide  theii 
iiisiomeis  into  (lasses,  .is  such  at 
lion  would  inx .iri.ihlx  ireate  dis 
sal  ishu  lion. 

.Spokane,  Wash. 

rile  •general  trend  in  Spok;nie 
seems  to  he  as  lenient  in  the  ni.itlei 
ol  xfterans'  .iKoniits  as  possible. 
Some  oil  lompanies  .ire  ( am clliiii; 
.uioimis  owed  lix  xeteraiis,  .ind 
lliosf  .utonnis  will  he  (olletted  on 
lx  il  die  xi  ieran  expresses  a  desire 
10  pax  them.  It  appears  to  he  the 
i^t'tieral  |)oli(x  in  the  retail  trade 
diere  lo  haxi  .11 1  an<;enients  niadt 
lor  the  liipiidation  ol  the  old  .u- 
loniils  heloK  exiendiii"  additional 
iKilii.  No  |).nii(nlai  inelhod  is  hi 
in<4  Used  hx  stores  there  lo  inx  in 
xcieraiis  to  open  ( hari^e  ai(onnis. 

Newark.  N.  |. 

I  p  to  iliis  lime.  Newaik  stoics 
liaxi  had  onix  .1  lexv  xtttraiis  it 
ipiesi  (ledii.  .111(1  the  politx  ol  the 
stores  who  haxe  disinssed  this  snh 
jeit  in  meeiiiii^s  inditales  that 
exerx  i  onsidt  rat  ion  will  hi  ;.;ix(n 
itlnriiint;  xtiiiaiis.  No  pariitnlai 
.ulxcrtisini;  pioo|;nn  01  soliiiiation 
ol  xeteraiis'  ;u(onnis  as  a  i  lass  is 
heinw  i ai l  ied  onl. 

l  ixe  stores  haxe  reporitil  10  K. 
W.  .MiCinirt  ol  (.imhel  llroihers.  .1 
meniher  ol  this  (ommillee.  that  ;i 
xerx  small  nnmher  ol  veterans  art 
reipiesiini;  iredit  in  New  York 
(aiv.  I*r;u  titallx  all  are  lieiii” 
i^ranled  iredil.  as  the  lotal  |)oli(x 
is  10  he  (onstrned  as  xerx  liberal. 
W  hen  a  xeteran  oxves  jiasi  due  at- 
(onnis.  eni|)hasis  is  plated  on  xvhal 
.irranwemenis  he  tan  make  to  pax 
lilt  .utonnis.  antf  olien  he  is  re- 
lerretl  to  the  hnrean  for  die  |)ooliii« 
|)lan.  Oiilx  out  linn  uses  news- 
|)aper  ailxeriisements.  or  other 
niethotls  ol  inxilin<;  xeteraiis  as  a 
i  lass  to  open  attonnts. 

.\i;ain  the  tretlit  niana<>ers  of  this 
tonnirx  haxe  shown  <foo(l  sound 
loinmon  sense  in  their  approath  to 
this  tpiestion  as  dux  haxe  in  the 
|)ast  XX hen  tonlrontetl  with  othei 
|)rohlems.  The  retnrninw  veteran 
xvill  lintl  them  toni  icons,  consiil 
elate,  anil  anxious  to  he  of  exerx 
possible  servite.  I  lie  veteran  will 
need  credit,  anti  liatilx'.  hut  he 
xvaiits  lo  ask  for  it  man  to  man, 
leeliiiif  that  his  serxice  to  I’ncle 
■Sam  is  a  pretlv  oooti  reference. 


Congress  Gets  to 

(  ('.nillinili  ll 
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Community  Credit  Policies 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

or  items,  which  is  Ix^neticial  to  both 
the  consumer  and  retailer. 

Obtaining  the  support  ol  the 
store  principals  within  a  given 
community  will  require  a  great 
deal  ol  missionary  work.  Natural¬ 
ly  it  is  ol  lirst  imptii  tance  that  the 
credit  Iraternity  l)e  enthusiastical¬ 
ly  lavorable  to  a  plan  and  they  in 
turn  will  then  handle  the  selling 
job  as  lar  as  top  management  is 
concerned.  We  are  told  that  once 
the  |K)licy  has  been  accepted  by 
the  retailers  a  tompliance  ratio  ol 
95  per  cent  may  be  expected,  and 
this  being  true  the  other  live  per 
cent  does  not  present  a  particular 
problem. 

Especially  at  the  outset,  but  also 
continuing  systematically,  it  is  most 
important  that  a  comimmiiy  credit 
|XJlicy  be  given  very  wide  publicity. 

Education  is  a  great  thing  and 
every  means  should  be  uiili/ed  to 
properly  inlorm  your  customers  ol 
your  plans  and  the  benefits  such  a 
program  has  lor  them. 

For  years  Minneapolis  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  in  this  respect. 


should  start  in  the  schools,  and  lot- 
years  the  population  ol  Minnea¬ 
polis  has  Iteen  educated  to  the  lact 
that  “The  10th  ol  the  Month  is  the 
Merchants’  Payday.” 

I’o  institute  a  good  community 
(ii'dit  jMtlicy  in  your  city  is  by  no 
means  an  undertaking  to  Ite  eiUeretl 
into  lightly.  It  lequires  the  Itesi 
Cl  edit  Itrains  ol  your  communitN, 
and  we  again  emphasi/e  that  such 
plans  must  be  placed  on  a  plane  ol 
voluntary  ctxtperation. 


Accounts  Payable  Management 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

id  collect  charges.  This  a  seri.nlly  numbered  returned  goods 
1  give  answers  to  the  lorm  which  contains  substantially 
taut  (|uestiuns  ol  “Did  the  same  inlormation  as  an  invoice, 
it?”  and  “When  did  it  The  returned  goods  lorm  is  made 
I'he  first  answer  is  essen-  out  by  the  buyer  and  checked  by 
vendor  sends  an  invoice  the  payables  clerk  who  matches  it 
lot  l)e  identified.  Ihe  against  the  corresjnmding  invoice 
;er  is  essential  in  know-  to  verily  price,  etc.  The  completed 
'  to  pay  an  invoice  this  lorm  represents  authority  lor  the 
ext  month  in  the  event  shipper  to  allow  the  merchandise 
or  predates  his  invoice,  to  leave  the  store.  Fhe  payables 
Hied  with  the  receiving  clerk  will  account  lor  all  returned 
the  returned  gocxls  sys-  goods  forms  by  serial  number  and 
Lontrol  medium  here  is  will  assure  that  they  are  all  applied 
against  the  proper  vendor’s  ac- 

■  counts. 

The  checking  routine  involves 
an  inspection  ol  the  tjuantity  and 
condition  of  merchanclise  received. 
.\ny  discrepancies  are  noted  on  the 
invoice  in  such  a  way  that  the  |)ay- 
ables  clerk  will  know  exactly  how 
to  compute  the  invoice  as  to  make 
payment  for  only  the  quantity  re¬ 
ceived.  The  buyer  in  approving 
the  invoice  lor  payment  certifies  to 
the  correctness  ol  the  quantities, 
the  price,  and  all  the  terms  stated 
on  the  invoice.  The  time  element 
in  processing  an  invoice  through 
the  checking  routine  should  be 
kept  to  a  minimum.  Time  lost 
here  means  loss  ol  discounts. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  have 
been  a  simple  restatement  of  the 
lundamentals  with  which  every 
store  owner  is  familiar.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  because  they  are  so  simple 
that  sufficient  attention  is  not  paid 
them.  The  cost  of  inattention  is 
twice-paid  invoices,  overpayments, 
and  lost  discounts. 

As  invoices  are  received  in  'the 
store  they  should  be  routed  to  the 
payables  clerk  for  recording.  It  is 
important  to  keep  a  control  on  un- 


Department  Store  Executives 

recognize  the  importanee  of 
the  CUMMINS  KNDOKSKR  to 

•  Save  tiim‘ tmdorsing  elieeks. 

•  (Nearly  endorse  all  cheeks. 

•  List  and  emiorsi'  cheeks  at 
the  same  time. 

•  Eliminate  skipped  endorse¬ 
ments. 

•  Automatically  ink,  endorse, 
dale  and  stack  in  proper 
onler...iu  one  operation. 

It  rile  today  for  romftlele  inlormation 


\Cun^ins  Easiness  Machinas 

f  OWition  of  A.  S.  C  CORPORATION 

*  Fonnofly  CUMMINS  PERFORATOR 

*  4740  RA^ENSWOOD  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  40,  ILLINOIS 
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paid  invoices  so  that  they  may  Ik* 
followed  through  for  prompt  dis¬ 
position.  When  the  invoice  ap¬ 
proved  for  payment  by  the  buyer 
is  returned  to  the  payables  clerk. 

I  he  first  step  is  to  check  the  terms 
against  the  order.  Next  extensions 
are  checked  and  the  invoice  is 
posted  to  the  vendor’s  account  or  to 
the  voucher.  .Speed  in  jK>sting  in- 
\oices  is  important  if  discounts  are 
to  l)e  realized  but  sf)eed  in  jx)sting 
claims  is  essential  to  avoid  loss. 
The  easiest  way  to  collect  a  claim 
from  a  vendor  is  by  deducting  it 
from  an  amount  owing.  Try  to 
post  claims  at  the  same  time  as  the 
invoice  but  certainly  before  the 
payment  date.  Claims  for  advertis¬ 
ing  allowances  should  lie  applied 
against  the  vendor’s  account  as  soon 
as  the  ad  has  run.  The  payables 
clerk  should  work  closely  with  the 
advertising  clerk  to  assure  that  this 
is  done. 

Spreading  the  Load 

The  payables  routine  should  op¬ 
erate  as  much  as  possible  without 
peak  loads.  Of  course,  the  first  part 
of  the  month  is  going  to  be  a  busy 
period  but  much  can  l)e  done  l)y 
organizing  the  work  so  that  it  can 
l)e  completed  on  time.  Small  in¬ 
voices  can  be  paid  a  few  days  in 
advance,  the  invoices  of  those  ven¬ 
dors  which  allow  anticipation  can 
be  paid  throughout  the  month,  and 
much  of  the  routine  preparatory 
work  can  be  started  a  few  days 
ahead.  Be  sure  that  the  large  in¬ 
voices  are  paid  on  the  due  date— 
not  before  so  that  the  store  loses 
the  use  of  funds,  and  not  after  so 
that  discounts  are  passed. 

The  problem  of  what  to  do  in 
the  event  merchandise  is  reteived 
before  the  invoice  or  the  invoice  is 
received  before  the  merchandise 
has  always  l)een  troublesome.  Tf  the 
merchandise  precedes  the  invoice, 
there  is  no  reason  why  payment  can¬ 
not  be  made  immediately  if  to  wait 
would  involve  loss  of  discount.  The 
store  system  should  be  well  enough 
controlled  so  that  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  paying  the  invoice  when  it 
is  received.  Some  stores  prefer  to 
lose  discounts  rather  than  to  pay 
invoices  before  the  receipt  of  the 
merchandise.  If  substantial  dis¬ 
counts  are  involved,  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pedient  in  the  case  of  well  knov  n 
vendors  to  pay  the  invoices  prior  to 


Bom  of  Our 
Wartime  Experience 


With  the  nation  engaged  in  all-out  war,  transportation  became  a  factor 
of  dominating  importance.  Every  form  of  shipping  was  summoned  into 
action.  Railway  Express,  equipped  to  deliver  nation-wide  service  in 
peacetime,  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  use  its  complete  resources  in 
equipment  and  organization  to  cope  with  the  most  pressing  demands  in 
history.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1945,  the  Government  express 
traffic  was  42  times  heavier  than  for  the  entire  year  of  1939. 

Gun,  Tank  and  Engine  Parts,  Serums  and  Drugs . . .  Urgent  and  strategic  ma¬ 
teriel  had  to  move  speedily  and  accurately,  and  in  tremendous  volume. 

At  the  same  time  the  fast  and  uninterrupted  flow  of  raw  materials  and  fin¬ 
ished  products  to  and  from  manufacturing  plants  was  a  wartime  essential. 
Camp  and  Base  Express  Oiflees . . .  The  personal  package  traffic  between 
homes  and  camps  meant  millions  of  shipments  daily.  Fully  equipped 
Express  offices  handled  this  important  feature  of  wartime  service. 

Blood  Units  . . .  High  speed  handling  and  special  refrigerator  containers 
saved  thousands  of  American  wounded.  Over  8  million  pints  of  blood 
were  shipped  in  this  manner  by  Express. 

Ration  Books  and  Tokens . . .  More  than  2  Vs  million  pounds  of  ration 
books,  and  ration  tokens  by  the  billions  were  delivered  to  their  destina¬ 
tions  through  23,000  Express  offices. 

Wor  Dogs  for  the  K-9  Corps  . . .  The  highly  technical  service  of  handling 
and  shipping  the  nation’s  war  dogs  was  assigned  solely  to  Railway  Ex¬ 
press,  and  performed  with  signal  success. 


The  above  is  a  partial  summary  of  wartime  Express  service.  Today,  with 
the  return  of  peace,  we  are  adding  to  our  facilities  all  of  the  lessons 
learned  in  that  historic  period.  We  appreciate  your  cooperation  and 
tolerance  during  the  wartime  days.  We  promise,  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  a  service  superior  to  any  we  have  rendered  during  our  long 
nation-wide  record. 


NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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the  arrival  ot  the  merchandise. 
Sources  of  Loss 

The  following  have  l>een  found 
to  be  sources  of  loss.  Store  owners 
should  check  their  payables  routine 
periodically  to  assure  that  precau¬ 
tions  are  taken  against  such  errors; 
(1)  Duplicate  invoices  paid  due  to 
improper  checking  procedures;  (2) 
Discounts  lost  because  invoices 
were  not  processed  rapidly  enough; 
(3)  Returned  goods  credits  not 
taken  because  of  inadequate  control 
of  returned  gotnls  forms;  (4)  Dis¬ 
counts  incorrectly  calculated;  (.5) 
Overpayments  because  invoice  ex¬ 
tensions  were  not  checked;  (6)  Dis¬ 
counts  lost  because  vendors  dated 
invoices  prior  to  shipment  date; 

(7)  .\dvertising  allowances  not 
taken  because  advertising  checker 
neglected  to  inform  payables  clerk; 

(8)  Discounts  lost  because  large  in¬ 
voices  were  neglected  in  order  to 
process  small  ones;  (9)  Debit  bal¬ 
ances  with  vendors  because  claims 
were  not  posted  promptly;  (10) 
Overpayments  because  invoice  terms 
were  not  checked  against  order 
terms;  (11)  Freight  allowances  not 


taken  because  of  neglect  in  noting 
charges  on  the  invoice;  (12)  Un¬ 
favorable  terms  because  order  was 
not  prepared  in  accordaiue  with 
best  experience  with  the  vendor; 
(13)  Discrepancies  not  discovered 
because  of  neglect  to  check  vendors’ 


fill  .\irfreight  service— not  a  llash- 
in-the-pan  series  of  sensational 
stunt  cargo  flights.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  air  cargo  traflit  must  represent 
an  economical  advantage  to  l)oth 
the  user  and  the  carrier,  which  can 
l)e  measured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

A  recent  study  of  department 
store  traffic  indicated  that  in  1939, 
department  stores  received  a|)proxi- 
inately  92,000  tons  «)f  merchandise 
via  rail  express,  which  moved  an 
average  of  900  miles.  Of  this  total, 
it  is  estimated  that  (*4,000  tons 
moved  a  distance  greater  than  400 
air  miles,  while  22,000  tons  moved 
more  than  1,200  air  miles.  It  is 
estimated  that  an  even  larger  rail 


statements  against  store  letords. 
(II)  Discounts  lost  In'cause  in 
v(*ices  were  lost  within  the  store  tine 
to  improjKT  follow-up;  (15)  B(K)k- 
keepiiig  errors  because  <»f  lack  ol 
periodic  trial  balame  <*f  accounts 
payable. 


express  tonnage  was  retci\eil  by 
specialty  stores,  with  the  same  ilis- 
tance  characteristics. 

These  figures  are  significant  be¬ 
cause,  in  general,  shipments  travel¬ 
ing  more  than  100  air  miles  reipiit  e 
at  least  two  tfays  lor  deli\er\,  so 
that  Airfreight  would  have  saved  at 
least  one  day’s  transit  lime.  The 
longer  the  distance  of  movement, 
the  greater  the  lime  saving  by  air. 

This  time  means  money,  and  it 
is  our  belief  that  the  amoniit  in¬ 
volved  is  sufficient  under  many  t  ir- 
cnmstances  to  offset  the  difference 
between  Airfreight  ((»sts  and  sur¬ 
face  transportation  (osts.  In  this 
article,  some  of  the  recurring  situ¬ 
ations,  familiar  to  the  retailer, 
which  appear  to  justify  the  use  of 
.\irfrcight  today  will  be  eninnerat- 
ed.  Certain  adtantages  accruing 
from  the  use  of  Airfreight  are  real, 
but  intangible.  Nevertheless,  retail¬ 
ers  can  easily  appraise  the  value  of 
this  new  transportation  tool,  trans¬ 
lating  it  into  dollars  and  cents. 

The  most  important  |>otential 
use  of  Airfreight  to  retail  establish¬ 
ments  is  the  opportunity  to  increase 
sales.  No  topic  is  cloesr  to  the  heart 
of  the  merchant,  nor  more  signifi¬ 
cant.  The  fish  that  got  awav— the 
“walk-out”  who  couldn’t  be  fitted 
because  the  green  dress  with  the 
red  belt  in  her  size  was  “in  transit” 
—was  just  a  lost  sale.  And  to  make 
it  worse,  the  salesclerk  had  already 
made  an  investment  for  you:  she 
spent  time  on  the  customer. 

Tost  sales,  of  course,  occur  under 
a  variety  of  circumstances.  Rut 
when  an  advertised  item  becomes  a 
sell-out.  reorders  are  wanted  imme- 
diatelv;  overnight,  before  that  elu¬ 
sive  thing  known  as  customer  de¬ 
mand  has  faded  away.  .Assuming 
that  merchandise  is  available  on 
the  shelves  of  suppliers,  the  use  of 
a  cheap  but  slow  method  of  trans¬ 
portation  is  costly.  _  In  brief,  re- 
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'Whff  and  How  to  Apply  Modern 

Job  Analysis  Procedures 

in  Your  Stor^ 

The  newest  technicpie  ip  Retail  Personnel  Administration  .  . 
now  descrilied  clearly,  concisely,  with  many  practical  examples  .  . 

“JOB  ANALYSIS  FOR  RETAIL  STORES” 

(An  Ohio  State  University  Publication) 

This  new  manual  explains  job  analysis,  shows  why  it  is  desirable  in 
retailing,  and  just  how  to  proceed  in  applying  it.  Provides  actual 
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store  experience. 
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orders  un  fast  inoving  items,  color 
and  size  till-ins  seem  to  me  naturals 
lor  the  prohtable  use  ot  Airireight. 

Holiday  and  end-ol-the-season 
items  should  dehnitely  move  last. 
For  some  articles,  ten  days  belore 
Christmas  is  more  important  than 
the  next  six  months.  Last  minute 
orders  lor  Easter  bunnies,  Christ¬ 
mas  cards,  and  bathing  suits  will  do 
a  substantial  business  il  the  goods 
arrive  in  time.  .Airireight  will  get 
it  to  you. 

I’he  music  goes  round  and  round 
for  stores  with  “hep”  tunes  and  rec¬ 
ords,  but  the  lK)bby  socks  contin¬ 
gent  l)uys  early  and  then  forgets, 
rite  risks  of  doing  a  volume  busi¬ 
ness  should  l)e  minimized  if  stocks 
of  phonograph  records  are  turned 
over  rapidly.  Airfreight  can  make 
it  jjossible  to  have  the  large  volume 
without  the  associated  lieavy  inven¬ 
tory. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  spec¬ 
ial  orders,  wedding  dress  sales  and 
other  special  event  (ostumes  not 
regularly  stocked  recjiiire  overnight 
delivery  from  manufacturers  to  get 
best  sales  results. 


Fashions  Don’t  Wait 


In  a  highly  competitive  held  such 
as  leady-to-wear,  the  store  which 
“gets  there  fustest  with  the  most- 
est”  has  the  edge.  Departmental 
buyers  know  what  they  want  when 
they  want  it— but  not  before.  And 
then  they  want  it  immediately.  Re¬ 
tail  customers  act  in  much  the  same 
manner.  If  they  see  what  they  want 
in  one  window,  they  are  seldom  in¬ 
clined  to  wait  for  their  favorite 
store  to  catch  on  and  catch. up.  In 
fact,  if  they  did,  sales  would  be  re¬ 
duced  Itecause  the  urge  to  buy 
many  lines  of  merchandise  is  as 
perishable  as  a  headline. 

There  is  yet  another  intangible 
way  in  which  Airfreight  can  in- 
(Tease  sales.  When  a  buyer  pur- 
(hases  a  “hot”  item  in  the  market, 
whether  it  be  New  York,  St.  Louis 
or  Los  .Angeles,  it’s  easy  for  him 
to  transmit  his  first  enthusiasm  to 
the  sales  force— if  the  merchandise 
is  there  pronto.  .After  even  a  few 
days  have  elapsed,  there  is  a  certain 
psychological  loss,  as  the  sense  of 
newness  wears  off  and  the  fullest 
measure  of  sales  appeal  does  not 
get  across  to  the  salespeople  on  the 
firing  line.  This  is  a  costly  loss  be¬ 
cause  reduced  enthuisasni  is  nor- 


On  smart  shopping  streets — in  San  Francisca,  Los  Angeles, 
Denver  and  Seattle — HANDELOK  Carry  Bags  are  seen  by 
the  thousands. 

In  the  West  (as  everywhere  else)  leading  retailers  prefer 
HANDELOKS  for  feminine  finery  and  many  other  items 
because  this  distinctive  wrap  combines  not  only  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  smartness  and  convenience  but  also 
adequately  represents  these  stores  on  the  streets  and  in  the 
homes  of  their  customers.  Every  HANDELOK  carried  out  of 
your  store  helps  to  strengthen  and  extend 
the  good  impressions  created  within  j 
your  store.  /  / 
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TOO  MUCH  WORK? 
TOO  LITTLE  HELP? 


here’s  a  plan  .  .  . 


A  low-cost  Rand  McNally  Budget 
Coupon  Book  Plan  (1)  cuts  down  on 
clerical  and  IxKikkeeping  details;  (2) 
allows  you  to  otfer  cretlit  safely  to 
“new  rich”  and  slower-pay  accounts. 
For  full  information  write  today  to: 


RAND  McNALLY  A  COMPANY,  D«p».  B-115 


S36  S.  Clark  Straet,  Chicago  3 

111  Ei^th  Avenue,  New  York  Qty  11 

619  Miaaion  Street,  San  Franciaco  3 


RAND  MCNALLY 

BUDGET  COUPON  BOOKS 


Sutnining  up,  it  may  be  said  that 
Airfreight  is  the  merchant’s  “magic 
carpet.”  To  the  extent  that  mer¬ 
chandising  is  the  art  of  bringing 
goods  from  manufacturers  to  con¬ 
sumers  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  pay,  the  new  method  of  trans¬ 
portation  is  an  aid  whose  potenti¬ 
alities  exist  now.  In  effect.  Air¬ 
freight  offers  the  possibility  for  con¬ 
verting  useless  “in  transit”  time  to 
sales  time.  Nothing  could  be  more 
important  or  more  profitable.  It 
will  mean  closer  merchandising  and 
more  stock-turns. 

TWA’s  .Airfreight  service  is  avail¬ 
able  to  shippers  and  receivers  every 
day  in  the  week.  We  operate  two 
transcontinental  cargo  flights  in 
each  direction  each  day,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition,  we  have  12  daily  transcon¬ 
tinental  passenger  flights,  all  of 
which  accommodate  at  least  a  half 
ton  of  cargo  each.  This  offers  a 
substantial  24  hour  accumulative 
potential. 

\Ve  believe  that  this  fretpiency 
of  service  is  important  to  retailers 
and  users  of  .Airfreight  because  it 
provides  service  to  lie  used  at  vour 


convenience,  and,  moreover,  we 
fully  expect  to  increase  the  frequen¬ 
cy  of  service.  .Any  thought  of  opter- 
ating  with  reduced  inventories,  and 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  speed 
of  air  transportation  requires  the 
availability  of  such  service. 

It  is  possible  that  contract  oper¬ 
ation  may  permit  lower  rates  for 
intermittent  and  occasional  service. 
For  those  who  ship  in  planeload 
lots  and  who  know  their  needs  days 
in  advance  of  shipping  time,  this 
type  of  service  may  have  its  advant¬ 
ages.  TW^A  will  undoubtedly  pub¬ 
lish  planeload  .Airfreight  rates 
when  equipment  and  personnel  arc 
available. 

However,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  as  a  practical  matter,  ship¬ 
ments  should  move  immediately  to 
get  maximum  benefits  from  speedy 
transportation  and  not  await  the 
accumulated  •  volume  necessary  to 
fill  planeload  requirements.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this,  we  are  optimistic 
concerning  the  real  value  of  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled  service  on  a  high 
frequency  basis  versus  specific  point 
to  point  contract  cargo  operation. 
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inally  reflected  in  reduced  sales. 

In  connection  with  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  stock-turns,  a  recent  study 
of  the  operating  results  of  30  de¬ 
partment  stores  reveals  a  correla¬ 
tion  between  high  stock-turn  rates 
and  low  markdowns. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  fac¬ 
tors  to  be  considered,  but  to  the 
extent-  that  .Airfreight  would  con¬ 
tribute  toward  increasing  the  stock- 
turn  rate,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
fooil  for  thought  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion.  T  his  is  especially  true  when 
it  is  noted  that  it  costs  onlv  Ki  cents 
more  per  dress  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  and  36  cents  |>er  dress 
between  Chicago  and  Los  .Angeles, 
for  shipments  moving  .Airfreight. 
For  a  dress  retailing  for  S25,  this 
w’ould  appear  to  be  a  small  price 
to  j>ay  for  additional  selling  time. 

There  is  one  other  possibility 
worthy  of  mention.  Millinery  nor¬ 
mally  carries  a  cash  discount  for 
payments  made  within  ten  days.  It 
seems  probable  that  an  increasetl 
discount  would  be  allowed  for  five 
day  payments.  Rapid  transporta¬ 
tion  w’ould  make  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  feasible. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
.MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION.  ETC.. 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS 
OF  AUGUST  24,  1912,  and  MARCH  3.  1933, 
Of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association;  published  monthly;  at 
New  S'ork,  N.  Y.;  for  Oct.  1,  1945. 

State  of  New  York  lgg_ 

County  ot  New  York  I 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
John  W.  Hahn,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he 
is  the  Editor  of  THE  BULLETIN  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  ana 
that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner¬ 
ship,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  sec¬ 
tion  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  101  West  31st  Street,  New  York: 

Editor,  John  W.  Hahn,  101  West  31st  Street. 

New  York:  Managing  Editor,  Helen  K. 

Mulhern,  101  West  31st  Street.  New  York: 

Business  Manager,  John  W.  Hahn,  101  West 

31st  Street,  New  York. 

2.  That  the  owner  is;  (If  owned  by  a  cor¬ 
poration.  its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  osming  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  individual  osmers  must  be 
given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other 


unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member, 
must  be  given.) 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  101  West 
31st  Street,  New  York.  (A  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation.)  Benjamin  H.  Namm.  President,  c/o 
The  Namm  Store,  Brooklyn.  New  York.  Lew 
Hahn,  General  Manager  and  Treasurer,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 

ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 

trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 

name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the 
said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 

trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 

other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  in¬ 
terest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated 
by  him. 

JOHN  W.  HAHN. 

Biisiiiiss  Manaiicr,  The  Bulletin. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Sworn  to  and  subscrilied  liefore  me  this  7th 
(lay  of  Septemlier.  1945. 

Ethyl  W.  Blanthorn.  Notarv  Public.  Kings  C- 
No.  266.  Reg.  No.  299B6.  Cert,  filed  in  N.  Y. 
Lo.  Clks.  No.  690.  Reg.  No.  379B6.  Commis¬ 
sion  expires  March  30.  1946. 
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